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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf unsuttable. Jn case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LiFr can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of ail pictures and MSS, 

Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
Yor reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at 
the usual rates of the journal. Only the actudl shotographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 

On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index 
to Vol. XV. of CounrRY LAFE @s not included in the body of the paper, 
but it will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt 
of a stamped and addressed wrapper. 

The charge for Smali Estate Announcements ts 12s. per inch per 
insertion, the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 
48 words, for which the charge is 6s. per insertion, All Advertise- 
ments must be prepzid, 


COTTAGE — 
AC COMMODATION | 


URING the last few weeks several occurrences have 
shown that the question of cottage accommodation 
in rural districts has once more become a burning 
one. Only the other day Mr. Justice Grantham was 
in trouble over it. We desire to pass no opinion 

whatever upon the cottages which he is building at Mount 
Pleasant, Barcombe, but the principle at stake is easily eluci- 
dated. The circumstances are well known. Cottage-building is 
practically at a standstill in the country, and the reasons are not 
disputed. Events have combined to raise the cost, while at the 
same time no corresponding increase in wages has enabled the 
rural labourer to pay a higher rent. The increased expense is 
due to two causes. One is the greater cost of building material 
and of labour; the other is the insistence by the local governing 
bodies on compliance with their building bye-laws. A great 
many of the best cottages in England, those that have lasted 
for two or three centuries, were put up by the owners, who, 
in many cases, owned the small holdings on which the 
cottages stood. They did a very great deal of the work them- 
selves, and they employed no architect. They chose for maierial 
that which was most convenient. In a clay country they 
built of bricks, in a woodland country they made the houses of 
timber, in a country of quarries they used stone. But in those 
days it was not necessary to draw up plans and submit them 
beforehand to any collection of parish or other councillors. 
The drawing up of building bye-laws almost put an end 
to this kind of construction, although we find a survival 
of it in the walls of chalk mud still raised in the county 
of Wiltshire and elsewhere. But, in ordinary cases, if a man 
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wishes to build a cottage for a labourer it has become in practice 
necessary for him to employ an architect and submit plans to the 
local surveyor. One consequence is that it has become nearly 
impossible to build a house that comes within the means of 
the labourer. We may take it that 2s. 6d. a week is the 
utmost limit to which an ordinary farm servant can go. Even 
that is a considerable sum to pay for house-rent out of a wage 
that seldom amounts in money to as mucl) as 15s. a week, as 
anyone can see who imagines the difficulties of feeding and 
clothing a family on 12s. 6d. a week. It is true that the older bye- 
laws were superseded by a new set drawn up by the Local Govern- 
ment Board after we had written many articles on the subject 
two or three years ago. But this reform turned out to be nominal 
rather than real. The Locai Government Board seems to have 
taken no pains to disseniinate the new model building bye-laws or 
to call the attention of local bodies to them, so that many rural 
councils still have in force the old, bad laws against which our 
agitation was conducted: laws that forbid the use of thatch and 
enforce precautions that were originally devised to meet the 
dangers of fire in towns, dangers which, if they exist at all, are 
very slight indeed in the country. Indeed, the absurdity of 
applying such regulations to cottages that,as often as not, are 
built by the wayside, is too manifest to need pointing out. 

How all this is obstructing the building of cottages is 
notorious, and we have to remember that the enterprise of those 
landlords who used to put up dwellings for people on their 
estates has also been checked. The practice was to erect 
cottages not in the hope of obtaining a commercial return in the 
shape of rent, but as adjuncts to a farm. To say the least, 
cottages for the labourers are as necessary as stables tor the 
horses. Unfortunately, the liberality of landlords was reduced 
by the natural operation of agricultural depression. Many 
have become so impoverished that they cannot afford to build 
dwellings for the working men. In districts where the labourers 
live independent of the farms, mostly in open villages, quite 
a different set of difficulties has to be encountered. Under 
ordinary circumstances the law of supply and demand would 
regulate the construction; but no specuiative builder, even 
were he an expert at jerry-building, would care to invest 
his capital on a house from which the return would be 
only 2s. 6d. a week. He cannot do it, and so he avoids 
the villages of the poor agricultural districts, and seeks 
work near the haunts of industry. Even there cottage accom- 
modation is very deficient, and working men earning from 
£1 to £1 5s. a week are obliged to lay out from 5s. to 7s. 6d. 
a week on house-rent. Thus, the question of providing dwell- 
ings for the rural poor has nearly run itself to a standstill, 
and people are asking if there be any way out of the difficulty or 
not. There certainly should be. In all other necessities of life 
we find that a supply grows up to meet the demand. Tradesmen 
compete with one another to supply the poorest with clothes and 
food of a cheapness that seems incredible to those who pay the 
prices charged by a higher class of purveyor. But it seems 
impossible to provide houses adapted to the incomes earned in 
agricultural districts. It must be absolutely impossible if local 
bodies persist in enforcing a set of cast-iron rules made by some 
city theorist and sert out automatically by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It is private enterprise alone that can solve 
the problem. 

Whatever sort of houses Mr. Justice Grantham, Mr. 
Wilfred Blunt, and any other philanthropists are putting up, 
they are deserving of the credit of bringing independent thought 
to bear upon a problem of the hour. It is to the enterprise 
of men like these that we can trust to overcome the many 
obstacles in the way of providing better housing accommodation 
than exists at present. There is something absolutely medizval 
in the attempt of a central body to stifle originality and inde- 
pendent thought by insisting that the one type of cottage which 
the framer of the building bye-laws seemed to have in his eye is 
the only one suitable to the requirements. It is also ridiculous 
that a house of three bedrooms should be insisted upon. Young 
married people, and many an old couple too, can find all they 
want in one bedroom, whereas a superfluity-of bedrooms is a 
common cause of immorality in the villages. One of the best 
landlords in England used to be intolerant’in a single respect, 
and it lay in his dislike of lodgers. Where there is an extra 
room in the present condition of scarcity of houses, the lodger is 
sure to take possession; and we have only to read the papers to 
see how often his presence leads to contention and bitterness 
and eventual disunion in the home. 


Our Portratt [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Berkeley 
Levett and her child. Mrs. Berkeley Levett was the 
daughter of the late Mr. Hamar Bass, M.P., and was married 
in 1900 to Captain John Talbot Berkeley Leveit, formerly of the 
3rd Battalion Scots Guards. 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is shaping a bold course 
in determining to call another Peace Conference at 
the Hague. In public estimation the previous one 
was something of a fiasco. It was, as will be 
remembered, summoned by the Czar, who preliminary 

‘0 it nade a striking declaration in favour of universal peace. But 
how -ittle there was in it was proved by subsequent events, as 
Kus ia was engaged in the first great struggle that took place 
after wards, and the beginning of that struggle will illustrate the 
difficulties to be met by those who favour peace conferences. 
At the present moment Russian statesmen deny that they took 
any iggressive part against Japan, but, on the contrary, assert 
that they were taken by surprise, and had to defend themselves. 
Of course, that is merely a quibble, since the real act of 
aggression was that the Russians practically took possession ot 
Manchuria, and refused to keep their promise to evacuate it. 
Undoubtedly, if the question had been referred to an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration, the decision would have gone against 
Russia. Something similar might happen in nearly every case. 
The real incentive to war very often differs from the ostensible 
one, and hence the case submitted to arbitration would not 
always go to the root of the matter. Theoretically and 
earnestly all civilised people desire that a world’s peace should 
prevail, but, at the same time, the desires, passions, and anti- 
pathies of men are not to be controiled by the pious wishes of 
afew. Till they are, we cannot believe that peace will be 
maintained by the agency of a conference. 


-_ 


On the other hand, there is much in the present war that 
will dispose people to listen attentively to any suggestion thrown 
out by the President of the United States. In comparison with 
what went on during the struggle between Great Britain and 
South Africa, when, as it were, war was waged in kid gloves, 
this latest struggle between two nations stands out in violent 
contrast. Probably we shall never fully know the horrible and 
awiul scenes that have been transacted in front of Port Arthur; 
but enough has been told already to enable us to gain an idea of 
their dreadful character; and the extraordinarily small number 
of prisoners taken by either side tells its own tale when we put it 
side by side with the number of victims. It has so far been a 
battle @ outvance, and when the patient historian of the future 
comes to describe the actual fighting, he will find material such 
as never before existed to illustrate the revolting character of 
war. Already evidence is to hand to show that the lesson has 
been taken to heart by many of the European nations, particu- 
larly by France, where the public has been solemnly impressed 
by the horrors of those stricken fields which, so far, have only 
been described in telegraphic reports. This, no doubt, will 
supp vy President ixoosevelt with a certain amount of leverage in 
his efforts towards the attainment of universal peace. But the 
other side of the picture is that so many dark ambitions and 
threatening dangers have been unveiled during this campaign 
that the nations feel nc certainty of being uninvolved in the 
encounter. 


During the past week the most significant occurrence in 
conn-ction with the war has been the issue of the Czar’s letter 
appointing General Grippenberg commander of the Second 
Manchurian Army. In all previous official documents emanating 
trom Russia the adversaries of the Czar have been referred to in 
terms far from complimentary, but on this occasion the Emperor 
begirs by speaking of the intense energy with which Japan is 
conducting the war, and the stubbornness and high warlike 
qual ies displayed by the Japanese. That is a step in the right 
direcion, for there is much wisdom in the ancient saw that tells 
you never to despise your adversary, and the appointment in 
Itseli is to be commended. General Grippenberg, unlike many 
Of the Russian officers, has a long career of usefulness behind 
him, and owes his promotion to his own talent and perseverance. 
Som: objection has been taken to his age; but when Lord 
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Roberts went out to South Africa he was still older, and at 
sixty-six a general ought still to be able to conduct a campaign 
successfully. If at the beginning men like him had been given 
charge of the Army, and men like Admiral Wiren put in command 
of the Navy, the Russians would have fewer disasters to recount. 
At present the position of Admiral Alexeieff is the doubtful 
factor. He seems to wield the influence, while Kuropatkin and 
Grippenberg are expected to do the work and take the responsi- 
bility. Public confidence in him is waning very considerably, 
and it is a great pity that he cannot be pushed into the back- 
ground. 


A LITTLE HOLDING. 


3oys’-love and asters edge the garden way; 
And by the door a woman, gracious, tall; 
While, round her, through the drowsy summer's day, 
The hum of bees mingles with song and call 
From far away. 
‘aint on the air there comes a whiff of thyme, 
Softly, half-crooningly, the woman sings 
Some simple song, which by its tune or rhyme 
Brings back to mind the half-forgotten things— 
“Once on a. time.” 


From a near hillside, as he labours there, 
A man, grave, stalwart, sees his home below, 
And the soft sunlight on the woman’s hair, 
Then gives God thanks, Who giveth him to know 
So much of fair. 
F. W. SAUND&RSON. 


The condition of Italy during the first days of this past week 
has been one of intense gravity. The Socialists determined to 
avenge the death of an associate, who was killed by the officers 
of the law in Sicily, by a demonstration, and proclaimed a general 
strike throughout the land. In several of the chief towns in the 
Peninsula this strike degenerated into an actual revolution. All 
order was suspended, and the mob ruled with absolute sway. 
The Government refused to interfere, from a sense of timidity 
that has not escaped the scathing comments of some of the best 
and leading newspapers, and that will call for much explanation 
when Parliament meets in the course of next November. The 
excesses of the proletariat, especially in and around Milan, were 
of a nature to recall the deeds of the tyrants of the Middle Ages, 
and to strike dismay and terror into the hearts of all who read 
the details of those doings. The state of anarchy, confusion, and 
disorder that reigned, especially at Genoa, Milan, and Venice, 
has aroused a sense of indignation and surprise in the hearts of 
the best citizens of those towns, and is prompting them to 
organise among themselves a service for the protection of their 
cities and hearths which, so far, the State seems unable or 
unwilling to find for them. 


The town of Venice attained a deplorable notoriety in these 
days of riot and insurrection. Chaos and darkness reigned for 
forty-eight hours, for every jet of gas and electric light was cut 
off; no shops nor cafés might be open; all means of communica- 
tion were stopped; trains were prevented from starting ; and all 
that a licentious and ungoverned mob could do to create discom- 
fort, disorder, and misery was done. No newspapers were 
issued; no boats or gondolas might ply their trade; no pro- 
visions might be procured; the sick might not be conveyed 
to the hospital; the dead were refused burial; the churches 
were closed, for king mob would allow of no worship, save to 
himself alone; and order was only restored when the revolu- 
tionists chose to decree that the normal condition of things 
might be resumed. A burst of indignation has gone up from 
the majority of Venetians, and a fine impassioned appeal has 
been published by the Syndic of the town, Count Grimani, and 
the Prime Minister, asking if the Government will provide for 
the safety of the citizens, or if the town shall act for herself and 
safeguard her precious rights and privileges. The spirit of the 
old Venetians is not ail dead in some of their descendants of 
to-day. 

In the person of Professor Niels Ryberg Finsen there has 
passed away one of those personages of whom humanity has 
reason to be proud. His was the stuff of which the early saints 
were made. Himself weak and ailing, with no thought of a personal 
kind, he devoted himself entirely to the alleviation of human 
suffering, knowing well, even in 1900, when he made the first of 
his discoveries, that he had but a few years to live. So weak 
was he, that he could not work for more than an hour or twoata 
time, and so feeble in health, that his food had to be carefully 
measured ; yet with all these disadvantages he succeeded in 
making some of the most important discoveries in recent medical 
science, particularly as regards the effect of light on various 
diseases. The first step on the way to his final achievement was 
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that earthworms placed in a box with a glass cover, half red and 
half blue, carefully avoided the latter light. This led on to 
experiments that showed the beneficial influence of red light on 
smallpox patients. So he proceeded, annually adding a little 
and a little more to the body of knowledge thus painfully gained. 
He sought no riches for himself, but was content with the £300 
a year which he received as a salary from the Danish Govern- 
ment. Honours, which he regarded little, were thrust upon him ; 
but his greatest monument ever will be in the gratitude of his 
fellow-men. 


While we lament, and with reason, the general deterioration 
of Highland red deer, it is satisfactory to note that the weights 
of stags killed this year seem to show a distinctly bigger average 
than has been the case for a good many years previously. It is 
to be feared that this satisfactory condition is to be ascribed 
rather to the exceptional weather of the spring and early 
winter, and the excellent pasturage on the hills, than to any 
causes which we can reasonably expect to be permanent. There 
is no doubt, however, that all owners of forests are beginning to 
realise the necessity of investigating the causes of the deterioration 
more thoroughly, with the view of removing them, and from these 
signs of grace we are justified in expecting much improvement. 

Of fox-hunters it is commonly said that some ride to hunt 
and others hunt to ride. Fortunately, with regard to that first 
annual beginning of the fox-hunting which is called cub-hunting, 
there is no question but that the hunting takes the first place and 
the riding only the second. This year it is peculiarly fortunate 
that such should be the case, for the ‘‘oldest inhabitant’ can 
hardiy recall a season in which the country generally has been so 
“blind” at the beginning of the cub-hunting. The spring encou- 
raged a great floral growth of all kinds, and there have been no 
severe early frosts to make the leaf ready to fall. Even for 
“cubbing,” it is to be regretted that the leaf should cling so fast 
on the tree; for it is impossible to form any idea of how the 
young hounds are working in covert when their operations are so 
veiled. From the point ot view of the picturesque, it is impossible 
to regret the wealth of the autumnal foliage; but this is not the 
point of view that the average fox-hunter is apt to consider the 
most important. 


‘ 

Often enough it has happened that an osprey has been shot 
in the Southern Counties; but seldom has this occurred under 
such circumstances as surround the destruction of one near 
Vachery Pond, some eight miles to the south-east of Guildford. 
The bird was seen on September toth, and warning was given 
that any keeper destroying it would bring himself under the 
action of the Wild birds’ Protection Acts, since in Surrey the 
osprey is one of those birds that are protected all the year round. 
It could be doing very little harm, although the pond does happen 
to be stocked with rainbow trout; but all the fish that the eagle 
could get at could have mattered very little. However, all this 
trouble was of no avail, and the bird was eventually killed. The 
incident has been reported to the Society for the Protection of 
Birds, and the facts are so notorious that there should be little 
difficulty in obtaining a conviction, which, for some time to come, 
ought to serve as a warning to those who imagine that whenever 
they see a strange bird their business is to shoot it. 

That is a curious union of the old fashion and the new of 
which we hear from Normandy, where the latest amusement 
seems to be to go a-hawking in motor-cars. The manner in 
which the hawking is conducted is for the sportsmen to go out 
in their motors with falcons and goshawks on their wrists and 
await the advent of the game that is driven towards them from 
the coverts which the roads adjoin. Even in the actual driving 
there is an innovation on the mediwval manner, which pro- 
ceeded on the lines of the shooting of our boyhood’s days, when 
game was killed as it rose. In this latest phase the partridges 
and hares are driven to the falconers in the cars, and the falcons 
or goshawks, as the case may be (the latter are kept for tlying 
at the hares), are loosed at the game as it appears. 

The close of trout-fishing with the end of September brings 
to an end a season of a rather disappointing character, so far as 
North Country rivers are concerned. There, where trout begin 
to rise in March, and are perhaps at their best, from the fly- 
fisher’s point of view, from the beginning of April to the middle 
of May, there was hardly a week in which there was anything 
like a regular rise on three days together. It may be that the 
early autumn floods of the previous year interfered with the 
banks and other places where the eggs and larve of the flies are 
found. ‘The disinclination of the fish to move continued into the 
autumn, and very poor bags have been made in the closing 
weeks, when, as a rule, the fish in the northern counties of 
England are still in fair condition, and take spring flies. They 
seem to spawn much later than do trout in the Highland lakes, 
for example. On the dry-fly rivers sport has been very fair 
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throughout. The year will also be remarkable for the number 
of lakes and reservoirs newly stocked with rainbow trout, 





St. Luke’s summer seems to have opened in its mogt 
charming aspect. It is the time when the gardens of the 
English country house, with their lawns and late flowers and 
autumn roses drenched with dew, are perhaps more peaceful :ind 
serene than at any other season in the year. All the late 
butterflies and insects appear on the sunny paths, or flit through 
the air where the gossamer floats like spun silk, and) make 
their last bow before retiring from the stage. This year the 
orchards are red with apples, purple with plums; and the hzze| 
and the filbert, and even the outdoor grapes have ripened w «ll, 
and the apple vintage in the cider-making counties will make up 
for last year’s scarcity. Even the hedge bushes are vastly 
prolific, including the sloe, now so much in demand to n ike 
sloe gin. 

Public opinion will be gratified by the intelligence hat 
a court of enquiry, under the presidency of Major-Gen: ral 
Scobell, is to investigate the causes of the recent stamped: ; of 
cavalry horses at Hartford Bridge Flats and at Baddeley 
Common. To the civilian mind it appeared rather alarn ing 
that an extensive and disastrous stampede of chargers couk be 
occasioned, as we were informed it was occasioned in on: at 
least of the cases referred to, by the report of a gunshot; and 
the anxiety of the civilian mind will be relieved by knowing hat 
the military mind also has been somewhat disturbed by the 
occurrence, and thinks it a subject worthy of serious considera. on, 
The court, which is formed at the instance of Sir John French, 
and will have two commanders of cavalry among its mem ers, 
will also take into consideration the best method of picque:ing 
chargers, in order to prevent, if possible, a recurrence o! an 
accident which it is very obvious might have most serious 
consequences 1n War. 


OCTOBER. 
Burn to an end the slow red fires 
Of early Autumn: fade the pyres 
From hill and moorland: on bare’ stalks 
Last blossoms in the garden walks 
Flame out in crimson ere they die, 
And fallen in the moist earth lie. 
Over the landscape—over all— 
October draws her russet pall. 





Before the spent flames ebb away— 
A final blaze, ere rose to grey 
Be merged: the creepers ou the wall, 
A leaf-spray on the pear tree tall, 
And one bold rose bush, red as June, 
Glow in the bright, brief afternoon ; 
An instant ruddy in the sun— 
‘Trod underfoot ere day be done— 
As quiet over moor and hill, 
With steady fingers sure and still 
Over the landscape—over all— 
October draws her russet pall. 

Born ©. M. DART. 


A correspondent in a contemporary, while urging that the 
dangers to health caused by the plague of rats should be tabulated 
for the use of sanitary boards, gives a sad instance of deaths 
caused by the pollution of shallow wells by these pests. He 
was called in to attend a family nearly all of whom were 
desperately and suddenly ill. The disease was septic pneumonia. 
The layman thinks that all pneumonia comes from chills, but 
the dangerous kind mentioned above is often merely a form 
which blood-poisoning takes. The doctor at once sent for some 
water from the well. It was clear and sparkling, but showed 
some suspicious appearances which led to an examination of te 
well. It was only 12ft. deep, and in it lay the decomposing 
bodies of three rats, which had fallen in, probably when try 1g 
to drink. Rats are thirsty animals, and it is practically certain 
that they pollute the pipes which bring water, in addition to 
wells and cisterns, carrying the germs of typhoid and diphthe'a, 
if they do not cause disease in the way mentioned above. 

An association has been formed in certain North Coun.ry 
towns to induce people to sit in their front rooms. Miles ot 
streets of small houses, with the “best parlour” in front, are as 
dark as Erebus every night, save for the street-lamps, beca..s 
the owners always sit in the kitchen, where the fire is. Only on 
Sundays is the parlour ever used. Designers of cheap cour ry 
cottages propose to leave out the parlour and make only one I: se 
ground-floor room. We think this is a retrograde step. ‘“ P: de 
attends us all,” and the cottager and his wife feel more prid: in 
their little sitting-room than in any other possession. They w 
take their visitors into it—the squire, or the squire’s wife. oF 
the clergyman, or a child’s friend who bicycles over. 
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METHODS OF TAKING SALMON. 


‘HE taking of salmon by 
nets and fixed engines of 
various kinds has been 
the subject of legislation 
from very early times. 

By Magna Charta the power of the 
Crevn to grant a several or 
exc usive fishery in a tidal river 
wa: taken away, and owners of 
several fisheries created before that 
jat’ were prohibited from using 
ridc'es Or weirs as a means of 
fish: ng. A chain of statutes, from 
2, .dward III. down to modern 
times, repeated and confirmed the 
pro: ibition against fixed engines; 
and not only were new engines 
pro! ibited from being created, but 
old engines were prohibited from 
beir » enlarged. Under the Salmon 
Act, 1865, Special Commissioners 
wer’ appointed to examine the 
title of all fixed engines then in 
use. In an official letter, dated E. S. Howard. 
August 13th, 1866, Mr. Paterson, 

one of the three Commissioners, says: ‘‘ During our recent 
enquiry into the legality of fixed engines in the Severn, we 
found there were three kinds of fixed engines used there, 
viz., putts, putchers, and stop-nets. Out of 23,570 fixed engines 
claimed, the result of our decisions was that we found and 
declared 14,090 to be illegal. Those engines which we found 
in most cases to be illegal were the putchers, which are the 
most destructive of the fish, and which were found to be of 





E. S. Howard. STURGEON TAKEN IN THE 
very modern origin, and therefore illegal.” To disallow 14,0g0 
fixed engines out of a total of 23,570 seems a very large propor- 
tion; but, when it is explained that the majority of those dis- 
allowed were putchers, which consist of small, tapering baskets, 
placed in rows one above the other, each of which baskets occupies 
avery small space, the reduction in the area covered by the fixed 
engines is not so large as might be thought at first sight. » The 
accompanying photograph shows a double rank of putchers 
in the tideway of the Severn. As 
arule, the ranks of putchers are 
fixed across one of the minor 
channels, and only work as the fish 
come dropping back upon the ebb 
ude in their efforts to regain the 
main channel. ‘The largest rank of 
putchers which was found to satisfy 
the requirements of the law so as 
to receive a certificate of legality 
from the Commissioners is on the 
north bank of the river, and may 
consist of as many as 750 putchers. 

Putts are much larger engines 
p.ced in single rows, and fish in 
thy same way as the putchers. 
They are formed of three tapering 
se tions, the smallest of which is 
re:;ovable, and has a wooden plug 
at ‘he end which can be pulled out 
wen the contents have to be 
cicared. Wattled fences are 
generally extended on each side of 
the row of baskets to act as 


ders, making each fishery in £, S. Howard, 
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the shape of a V with the point squared off. The lessee of 
the fishery of which*these photographs are taken has during 
the fishing season (which begins in May and ends in August) 
to go twice in every twenty-four hours, night and day, according 
to the tides, to visit the putts and putchers. His house, called 
Salmon Lodge, lies snugly under the lea of the sea wall, a great 
bank faced with stone, which protects thousands of acres of rich, 
low-lying land from the inroads of the high tides nearly all the 
way between’ Bristol and 
Gloucester. He has to walk 
nearly a mile along the top of 
this bank, and then strikes 
across the bed of the river to 
the furthest of the two fisheries. 
There is a belt of mud to be 
crossed just below the sea 
wall, but after that is passed 
his track lies over a_ bed of 
almost flat rock, covered in 
some places with seaweed, in 
others with small banks of 
sand or thin layers of mud. 
To go out on a rough 
dark night, as he often has 
to do, with the risk of losing 
his way and wandering into 
the deep mud, where he 
might be caught by the rising 
tide, which rushes up this 
estuary at a tremendous pace, requires a certain amount of 
nerve, and an intimate, if not an instinctive, knowledge of the 
track. But it is very seldom indeed that he ever misses his turn, 
no matter how dark or how bad the weather may be. With him 
always goes a retriever, which no doubt can act on occasion as 
a guide, and which, strange to say, he can depend upon at night 
to show him whether there is a fish lurking in the pools which 
are leit by the tide just above the ranks of putts or putchers. 
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The dog appears to be just as keen on a salmon as it might be 
expected to be on a rabbit or a pheasant, and by some instinct is 
able to discover the presence of a fish, although the water here 
is always quite muddy and thick. 

More salmon are caught out of the pools than in the baskets, 
as a rule, and of course they are in much better condition, as the 
fish that get into the baskets are drowned by the rush of the tide 
past them, as they are unable to turn when once down at the 
narrow end. To secure the fish in the pools, the fisherman 
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takes with him a lave-net, and on finding a fish, which he does 
by patrolling the pool carefully, he places himself in front of it, 
and sets at it with the net till he is able to dip it out. 

A number of licences are taken out every year for lave-nets, 
independently of any particular fishery. Sometimes as many as 
twenty or thirty lave-net fishermen may be seen coming over 
from the opposite side to the shallow channels among 
the sands on the south side, and they will spread out in 
all directions, watching for any belated 
fish struggling down the ebb in some 
bye-channel to regain the deeper water. 
Each man fishes for his own hand. 
Co-operation was once tried, but™ 
individualism was too strong, and it 
soon broke down. It often happens 
that a fish becomes the object of a free 
fight amongst several men, until one is 
clever or lucky enough to get it securely 
into his net and carry it off in triumph. 


Some little time ago, one of these (xi : V4 fy 
lave-net fishermen, who had been li, WW U7 
cheated of a fish by a rival, prosecuted ; 


him for theft of a salmon value twenty 
shillings. The defendant was committed 
to be tried at Quarter Sessions. At 
the hearing it appeared that the 
plaintiff and defendant were both fish- 
ing for salmon with lave-nets at 
Woolastone. The plaintiff saw a fish 
opposite to him, and he set his net at 
it and caught it. Thedefendant caught 
hold of his ret and jerked the salmon 
out into the water again. It was 
exhausted, and another man made a set 
at it; but the defendant caught it and 
landed it. The defendant’s counsel, 
however, submitted that there was no 
case for him to answer. The salmon 
was in its natural state in the river, 
and until effectively captured it could 
not be the subject of larceny. It 
was not under human dominion, and 
while in the water was incapable of ownership. If the salmon 
had escaped altogether, the indictment could not have been laid. 
The Chairman withdrew the case from the jury, saying that a 
wild animal or fish could not be the subject of larceny, and the 
prisoner was found not guilty and discharged. This decision 
will no doubt tend to increase the scrimmages of the lave-net 
fishers for the possession of any fish that comes within reach, 
and more skill will be needed in dodging a rival than in getting 
the fish to come into the net. 


E. S. Howard. 
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Dut toreturn to the putts. After the fisherman has searcheg 
the pools and secured any salmon there, he goes round the bac; 
of the putts, and, taking off the narrow section at the end oj 
each one, removes any salmon that may have been taken in the 
basket. Many small fish are caught in these engines also, 
chiefly soles, flounders, locally called dabs, eels, and shrinips. 
Every year a few sturgeon are taken in these fisheries, and, if t ley 
happen to get into one of the putts, often doa great deal of damive, 
The specimen shown in the accompanying photograph was 
8ft. roin. long, nearly 4ft. in girth, and weig \ed 
294lb. They are sent up to the lord of the 
manor, who claims these royal fish under 
special grant. Such grants usually included * aj] 
whales, sturgeons, porpoises, and other royal 
fish whatsoever, happening to be taken within 
the said manor.” Neither whale nor porp: i-e 
has ever been taken here, at all events wit iin 
recent years; but not long ago a fine young 
seal was captured in a neighbouring fish: ry, 
which served to make an excellent wit ter 
waistcoat for the owner of the fishery. 

Foxes are known to have a liking for { sh, 
and they sometimes make their way out to he 
fisheries at night and feed on any fish they 1 ay 
be fortunate enough to find. On one memors le 
occasion, when the late Lord Fitzhardinge as 
hunting near the New Passage, the hou ids 
came to a sudden check on the sea wall. A:ier 
casting about inland in vain, the Master 
directed the huntsman to take the hounds down 
to a putt fishery about a quarter of a 1 ile 
away, in the bed of the river, it being low 1 de 
at the time, and to see whether the fox was sot 
in hiding among the putts. The huntsnan 
evidently did not relish the job, fearing that he 
might be caught by the tide or sink in scine 
bank of mud. He therefore made a very per- 
functory search, and returned, declaring 
there was no sign of the fox. But the Master 
was not so easily satisfied; he started off himself on horseback, 
ordering the huntsman to foliow with the hounds, whilst the 
impatient field waited on the bank and watched his proceedings. 
Every putt was searched in turn, until, sure enough, the iox 
was duly discovered, killed, and, after performing the usual 
obsequies in mid-channel, the Master returned in triumph to the 
shore. Foxes have often, when hunted, taken refuge in odd 
places, but to kill a fox in a salmon fishery, far out in the bed of 
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a tidal river, is probably a unique performance. The other fis d 
engines used in these waters are stop-nets. They are like a 
magnified lave-net, and are fished from a boat. 

In the river Wye above the tideway a projection is usua. 5 
built out into the stream for a few yards, called a crib, and duri: 4 
a moderate flood a stop-net stationed in the slack water behi: d 
the crib is often a very deadly instrument. A great many certi 
cates were granted in the lower waters of the Wye for sto 
nets, but of late years, with a very few exceptions, thy 
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have been discontinued, and the draft-net 
more largely used instead. Many, how- 
ever, are Still in use in the estuaries of the 
Severn and the Wye, where they may 
be seen fishing in rows of two, three, or 
more, the boats moored end to end. 
There is one place below Chepstow 
vhere from sixteen to twenty boats may 
e stationed. The mouth of the net 
xtends beyond each end of the boat, as 
lies moored across the tide by anchors. 
‘he net, which is drawn under the boat 
y the force of the tide, tapers into a bag 
the end. The fisherman holds in his 
ind a string which is attached to the 
d of the net, and, when he feels a fish 
rike, he first pulls up the front of the 
t, and then draws up the bag on the 
her side of the boat, unties an opening 
t in it for the purpose, and takes out 
hs fish. 

Such are the fixed engines used 
sll to a great extent and with con- 
s lerable success in the estuaries of  &Z. S. Howard. 
tis Wye and the Severn. That they 
tose, one year with another, a very large number of fish there 
con be no doubt, though no fisherman ever yet has been 
known to acknowledge that any season has been a really good 
ove. The English law has been, and still is, against fixed 
evgines for taking salmon, even in estuaries and the open sea, 
and rod-fishermen are generaily loud in their complaints against 
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them, as being the chief cause of the diminished supply of salmon 
which reaches the upper waters. But it is probable that, if the 
recommendation made, both by the Royal Commission on the 
Tweed and Solway and the late Royal Commission on Salmon- 
fishing in the United Kingdom, could be carried out, and net- 
fishing be abolished in the narrow waters of our rivers, and confined 
to the broader estuaries and the oper 
sea under pvoper regulations, a larger 
number of every run of fish would reach 
the upper waters to spawn, and in the 
end the stock of fish would be increased; 
so that the anglers, the net - fishers, 
and the consumers of salmon would 
eventually all reap the benefit of the 
change. 


A BOOK OF . 
THE WEEK. 


OVERS of good literature have 
reason to feel apprehensive of 
the tastes developed by the 
generation that is coming’on. 
It is admittedly a time of 

lepression in letters. On all sides we find 
that writers who would scarcely have 
een tolerated fifty or sixty years ago 
ittain an unbounded popularity. Let 
their works be examined from what-  £. S. Howard. 
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ever point of view is possible, it will always be found that they 
fail to answer to the tests which proclaim good writing. They 
are mostly thin, superficial, clamant, and ill-written. Yet, 
if we could put ourselves into the places of the boys and girls 
who are at school at the present moment, what we would find is 
that these names, as it were, dominate the world of letters and, 
before the children are able to 
judge for themselves, they are led 
by the popular tendency to read 
the foolish books of the hour, and 
these, in many cases, become the 
standard whereby they judge 
literature. As a consequence, it 
is by no means unusual to find 
that the great masterpieces of the 
past, of which England has such 
reason to be proud, which, indeed, 
compose a body of literature with- 
out parallel, unless we go back to 
the palmy days of Greece, are 
disregarded, and, to use a fine old 
word, lightlied by these young 
people, who grow up entirely 
ignorant of the classics of their 
own land. It is pity in many 
ways, but most in this, that the 
generation we have just described 
is almost bound to favour the 
quacks of literature, and to 
strengthen the ominous movement 
that began with the spread of 
Board School education. In pre- 
Copyright vious times, the fates of books 

were decided by a comparatively 

small number of people of education and taste, and fashion 
spread downwards. To-day the fate of a book is decided 
by the ignorant and clamorous crowd, the members of which 
are quite unable to distinguish good from bad.  Unfor- 
tunately, there are few critics who are able to afford them 
better guidance. It is notorious that there are no eminent critics 
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in the present day, no one, for instance, who fills the shoes of 
Matthew Arnold, no one who, without being a critic, possesses 
the discernment of a Ruskin or a Carlyle that used to be placed 
every now and then at the service of the public. In the place of 
some leader of criticism like these there is a band of ‘idle 
irresponsible reviewers’ who really do more harm than good to 
the cause they profess to serve. Indeed, in the leading journals 
it is easily seen that those set to do this work are the beginners 
and apprentices. Every now and then we get a sad reminder 
that these are no mere theories, but hard and dismal facts, 
and among these reminders a prominent place may be given 
to the publication of a book called Red-Cap Tales (Black), by 
Mr. S. R. Crockett. Mr. Crockett is obviously animated by the 
most amiable intentions. Apparently he has come to see that, 
while the ‘*Stickit Minister’? and other modern “ master- 
pieces,” as the daily reviewer calls them, are sold in their 
hundreds of thousands, Sir Walter Scott is falling into oblivion. 
Therefore, as a chivalrous Scot and man of letters, he has come 
to the rescue. His story is that there were four children who 
would not read Scott. Their names, which to some will sound 
familiar, were Sweetheart, Hugh John, Sir Toady Lion, and 
Maid Margaret. So he set himself to solve the problem of 
making Scott palatable to their young minds, and, as he says, 
told the stories to them from the Waverley novels in his own 
way. Of course, we need not add that this did the trick in a 
prompt and pleasing manner. As soon as Scott was translated 
into the vivid and elegant narrative style of Mr. S. R. Crockett, 
the children listened open-mouthed, and now there is in that 
quarter of the world a great run upon the Waverley novels, or, 
as the author puts it, in his own inimitable way, ‘‘ The Scott shelf in 
the library has been taken by storm and escalade. It is permanently 
gaptoothed all along the line.” Hereby we obtain an authentic 
instance of Mr. Crockett’s ingenuity. Sir Walter Scott never 
would have thought of taking an epithet invented by Tennyson 
for the ** Vision of Sin” and applying it to a shelf in the library. 
Some years ago, if we remember rightly, it was Miss Braddon 
who brought out an edition of Scott cut down and abridged. At 
the time a very sharp protest was entered against such vandalism 
by those who think that a great author is entitled to have his 
works published as he left them; but we question if Mr. Crockett 
has not laid himself under a still greater reproach. Nobody can 
find fault with him for telling what tales he liked to children, or 
trying any inducement that he thought advisable to get them to 
read Scott or any other author; but it is a very different and a 
much more serious matter when he garbles Sir Walter’s text 
and publishes the result to the world. It is just possible that 
he might claim some authority for the proceeding from the 
fact that Charles and Mary Lamb wrote their ** Tales from 
Shakespeare” for young people. For our part, we are of 
opinion that Charles and Mary Lamb did many things more 
admirable than this; but, at any rate, they had the excuse that 
Shakespeare’s tales were written in dramatic form, and that 
the stories in them were really hidden away from young people, 
who will not naturally read what is composed in dialogue. No 
such excuse will apply to Scott, and on looking at Mr. Crockett’s 
version we are compelled to wonder what sort of children they 
were for whom he made it. Take, for example, the first meeting 
of Dandie Dinmont and Captain Brown in ‘Guy Mannering.” 
We find that even the fight is rendered without detail, and the 
part played by the little terrier Wasp is all but omitted. The 
immortal remark of Dandie, ‘‘ Weil, but he’s entered to the 
vermin now,” is left out, and all the exquisite description of farm 
life at Charlies-hope is likewise omitted. In fact, the narrative is 
reduced to utter baldness. 

Mr. Crockett is probably in much the same position as was 
Alexandre Dumas in regard to Scott. He sees the vividness and 
force of the incidents, and perhaps imagines, as Dumas did, that 
the atmosphere, the kindly humour, the knowledge of life, the 
detail and colour are of minor importance. Dumas really 
reproduced the action from Scott, or rather reproduced in regard 
to French history what Scott had done in regard to Scottish 
history, but he omitted that atmosphere in which the wise and 
kindly mind of Scott had enveloped the tale. The craze for 
Dumas accounts for a temporary unpopularity of Scott coincident 
with a deterioration in the literary taste of his countrymen. It 
was the fashion twenty-five years ago to decry Dumas. Then 
came a revival of the so-called cloak and rapier school of 
novelists, and Dumas became an object of idolatry and the 
standard at which young writers aimed. This has been called 
the romantic movement, as if romance were purely and simply a 
matter of sword and dagger, bloodshed and tears, whereas if it be 
anything of importance at all, it resides not in any outward 
emblem, but in the soul and mind of man. We happened to be 
looking, with this book lying on the table, at an essay by one 
of the most modern and accomplished critics, who bewailed the 
decay of romance and seemed to say by inference that our age 
had gone utterly to the prosaic. A more astonishing dictum 
never was uttered. The romance of to-day differs radically from 


that of yesterday, but it is doubtful if the world ever went 
through a more interesting time than the present. 


The whole 
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of its institutions seem to be in solution. We have new forces 
arising; we have history being made as it was in the most 
stirring part of the Middle Ages; we have discoveries that 
pass beyond all that ancient necromancers ever dreamed of; 
we have our own nation, as it were, thrusting its destiny 
into the melting-pot; we have public men whose career has 
been full of adventure as that of any knight of old; we 
have individual struggles more strenuous than any that took 
place in the reign of cloak and rapier, and none the less 
strenuous because they are not shown by the clash of iron on iron 
but the clash of mind upon mind; and the novelist who can us 
all this and understand the world in which he is at present wil 
find stories of romance such as neither Scott nor any that wen: 
before him possessed. But that consideration will never lead u 
away from the Wizard of the North. Voltaire once said, ‘th 
great mind has preferences, but no exclusions.” The romanc 
that Scott depicted is as immortal as that in which we are living 
but he is entitled that it should always be given with the atm 
sphere with which he surrounded it. And, for our part, w 
would sooner see him neglected altogether than garbled an 
made child’s tales ot in the fashion which Mr. Crockett has set. 


MARRIAGE AND | 
| THE NOVELISTS 


OW is the time of year when the newspapers are mo 
ured, and when their readers, finding it out, tire « 
them most. Something has to be devised to kee: 
the paper going—something that will re-animat 
the spirits of its subscribers, and yet make n 

additional call upon the languid energies of the staff. There 
only one way of combining these advantages, and that is t 
throw out a subject of controversy, domestic, sentimenta , 
emotional, and invite the public to write two or three column, 
of heartfelt letters about it every day, which is the expedien 
commonly adopted, and none can be more attractive, non» 
more innocent, if well chosen. In effect, however, choice appear ; 
to be extremely limited. To succeed, which cannot be unles 
woman as a sex takes part, the popular newspaper controvers\ 
must le within the domesticities and affections ; and experience 
makes out that the subjects into which they divide are very 
few. Indeed, the all-embracing is but one—marriage. 

Marriage it is again this autumn, by the selection of two 
London newspapers, no other suggestion competing; which, 
however, is not the most remarkable thing about it. On previous 
occasions the controversy was started either by or on behalf or 
Woman. This year it opened in both arenas by and on behalf of 
Man; and on thit account becomes much more parliamentary. 
‘Why should women marry?” was once the question; and 
those who do not remember, or perhaps never read, the letters it 
evoked can imagine what a field was there for the serious, the 
semi-serious, the pert, the playful, the sentimental, the arch, the 
plaintive, the ferocious, and the mock misogamist—a clatter of 
meanings more than half affected or spent in fun. But when 
Man comes forward of his own self to complain publicity that 
marriage is too heavy a charge nowadays for middle-class males 
with an unmade pile, we hear a much simpler but more arresting 
tale. Yes, too heavy a charge, too weighty a handicap; and 
this very much the work (otherwise so charming) of woman's 
susceptibility to the elegancies and refinements of the higher 
civilisation. The ruder echoes of this complaint specify. They 
go into particulars of incompetence or disdain for household 
management, excessive expenditure upon attire, untimely 
struggles for a position in society, and a mute or a sighing 
discontent do any difficulties arise on this score. And don’t 
we know that there is a great deal of truth in all this? There 
is; but not much less in the answer from the spindle side—that 
the newer generations of men are themselves so much in love 
with the luxuries of modern life, and the ease of bachelorhood in 
these times, that selfishness, and nothing else, decides them 
against marriage. 

lbut there is more in the matter than that, and men and women 
both are conscious that there is. The most practised students o! 
society, many of the boldest public analysts of character in our day, 
are women; and some of the more distinguished of them have con- 
tributed deeper explanations than those that are commonly assigned 
for what they too believe to be a growing aversion of men fro: 
marriage. The most authoritative of these explanations, however, 
is rather dark to the sex which it explains, though women ma 
understand it better. It is that ‘women appraise themsel ve 
too cheaply.” It is the suicidal unselfishness of women whic 
makes the selfishness of the modern bachelor. ‘ Why,” ask: 
this distinguished authoress, ‘‘should the average vain youn 
man, egoistic by organism and education, work hard and mak 
sacrifices for the sake of any particular woman, while so man 
are too willing to share his life without joining it, and so man 
more wait eagerly on his steps to destroy any chivalry or tende:- 
ness that he may have been born with ?”’ Modern women, the 
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evotion undisciplined, cannot de enough to prove their kindness 
‘9 bachelors. They ‘‘give bachelors no time to miss them, and 
»o opportunity to need them.” What this or what is left unquoted 
ally means is, we must suppose, that the young women of our day 
e much more “chummy” with young men than their grand- 
others were, and that the young men of this generation are often 
mtent with the chumminess, whereupon no responsibility 
tends. Speaking for the ruder sex, most of us are willing to 
lieve as much as that, and, indeed, cannot help doing so toa 
ry considerable extent ; but few of us are willing, and many 
able, to dip below that interpretation of what is meant. 

But, ‘‘ women appraise themselves too cheaply.” With the 
ange of a word or two, that sentence would, I think, supply a 
ich broader explanation of the bachelor’s unwillingness to 
ary. By a first operation I would alter the sentence to 
Vomen appraise women too cheaply,” and then immediately 
end its length and limit its meaning by adding the words, “ in 
» writing of novels.” It is a novelist who penned the accusing 
suses of the ‘modern bachelor” quoted above. Another, 
tally well known, has her word of cheer for him in moments 
misgiving : ‘‘at any age up to seventy he can get the pick of the 
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in this or that author’s pictures of women, it was no secure 
opinion. Beneath it lay the consciousness that women are 
beyond man’s knowledge pretty generally. At the same time, it 
has been understood that women know each other as men know 
not men; keeping their knowledge to themselves, however, 
unless in particular cases which might be taken as exceptional. 
So matters stood till women took up the novelist’s pen, and, after 
a few experimental essays, used it in the service of an unflinching 
realism. They wrote of men—it did not matter; they were not 
expected to succeed very remarkably, and rarely did so. They 
wrote of women, and how we stared! Not, of course, by all, 
but by a round dozen of women novelists, some of them clever 
in the highest degree, some no dabblers in indecency, there was 
such a stripping of character in broad daylight as never was 
seen before. The greater vices and the more heroic capabilities 
of crime in women we had been as long familiar with as with the 
patience, the devotion, the wisdom of heart and purity of spirit 
which are the characteristics of thousands and thousands from 
generation to generation. But when their greater vices, etc., 
had been shown cnce more by the new contingent of novel-writers, 
these experts proceeded to strip the sex of one concealing veil after 
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basket of womanhood for the asking.” Meanwhile he is to 
member that ‘‘the man who marries pays the piper for those 
who may be a pleasure to him or very much the reverse,” whether 
boys or girls. Nor should his selfishness be disturbed by the 
ney that women are unselfish when they select certain men and 
marry them. ‘It is not of the happiness of these men that they 
ate thinking, but of their own—of the delight of being the 
nportant Mrs. instead of the unconsidered Miss ’’—with more to 
‘he same effect. These, however, are but occasional utterances, 
‘ery possibly heightened by the heat of controversy. We spoke 
of the writing of novels, which is always deliberate ; ‘and cause 
nd effect must be much more incalculable than they are 
mmonly thought if the novels written by women during the 
st twenty years have not indisposed many men to marriage, 
nd not the worst sort of men either. 

A goodly number of Frenchmen (goodly is not quite the 
ight word, but it may stand) has succeeded by insight and 
'aring in putting the character of woman very much in doubt; 
ut as for us in England, there was never a time when we all 
ead French novels, and then the ladies depicted therein were 
1ot English, and, again, they were drawn by French men. All 
hese differences told, and not least the last; for though we who 
re of the male sex read our novels with inklings of superiority 
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another, exhibiting as under a microscope an aptitude for trickery, 
a genius for deceit, and a bitterness in the use of such faculties 
which would not have been believed upon other authority or less 
convincing demonstration. Worse still, perhaps, for men, who 
unless and until they are spoiled see their loved womankind 
through idealising glasses, down came the veil from grossnesses 
of thought and feeling which may be supposed natural and yet 
not supposed to exist. Weaknesses, too, such as are displayed 
in a novel out this very week; where there is a fine scene of a 
young lady behaving like a fascinated animal, and accounting 
for it by the influences of music and an adjacent gentleman—not 
the one she was engaged to marry. ‘Mrs. Munday,” in that 
extremely clever story, ‘*A Hard Woman,” was_ innocence 
compared with other revelations of Woman by women; but what 
a warning to bachelors. And how many of such warnings have 
been supplied in various gradations and qualities up to the 
appalling but too credible specimen in ‘Sir Richard Calmady.” 
It is vain to suppose that these expositions have been without 
effect. By this time they amount to a complete literature, and 
have been common reading for a generation. There can be no 
belief in the influence of books where it is doubted that this 
literature has distinctly reduced the number of gentlemen willing 
to marry. F.G. 
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By Fiona Mac.Leop. 


}fdsaq X Feary 


“WHERE THE NORTHUMBRIAN FLOOD POURS 


KEMEMBER that one of the most strange and perturbing 
pleasures of my childhood was in watching, from a grassy 
height, the stealthy motions of the tides. The fascination 
never waned, nor has it yet waned: to-day, as then, I know 
at times the old thrill, almost the old fear, when through a 

white calm or up some sea-loch | watch those dark involutions, 
in sudden twists and long serpentine curves, as the eddies of the 
tide force their mysterious way. For one thing my childish 
imagination was profoundly impressed by the words of an old 
islander whom I had asked where the tides came from and what 
they were and had they names. We were on the steep slope of 
a small grassy hill, and overlooked the eastern end of an island 
where the troubled waters of a caoileas or strait to the south met 
the vast placid reach of ocean on the north. Through the 
lustrous green of the Sound, fleckt with long mauve shadows or 
clouded here and there with great splatches of purple-brown ; 
and, again, to the leit, through the near €alm heave of deep 
water so blue that as a child I could not understand why the 
shells which were washed up from it were not blue also; to right 
and to left, I saw the sudden furtive motions of the flowing tide. 
I had often watched the blindworm move thus through the coarse 
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ACROSS THE NARROIW SANDS OF LINDISFARNE.” 


sea-grasses, and again and again had seen the adder dart through 
the bracken like one of those terrible living arrows of Faerie of 
which I had heard: often, too, I had followed the shadow-swift 
underwave glide of the hunting seal, and once, ina deep brown 
pool in Morven, when I was looking with trembling hope for 
the floating hair or dim white face of a kelpie, I had seen an 
otter rise from the depths . . . rise like a ‘fantastic elfin 
face and half-human figure in a dream . . . make a 
soundless sinuous plunge and in less than a moment vanish 
utterly, still without sound or the least ruffling of the brown 
depths. So, it was natural that I should associate those 
mysterious gliding things of the sea with these sinuous things of 
the grass and heather and the shadowy pool. They, too, I 
thought, were furtive and sinister, and there was something as 
of the same evil enchantment in their abrupt and inexplicable 
appearing and in their soundless departures. Thus it was I felt 
no surprise when my old island-friend Sheumais remarked 
to me: 

‘‘ They are creatures of the sea.” 

‘‘What are they, Sheumais?” I urged; ‘are they great eels, 
or adders, or what? Can they put death on a swimmer? 
Have you ever caught one? 
Have oe 

“Ay, for sure they might 
put death on a swimmer: and 
by the same token | will be 
remembering that Ruaridh 
Stewart, the Appin poet, has a 
vann about themas the Hounds 
of the Sea.” 

‘*« And have they names?” 

“For sure, that: Luath 
(Swift) and Gorm-Dhu (Blue- 
Black), Luath-Donn (Fleet - 
brown-one) and Braco 
(Speckled), Rian-fo-tuinne 
(Underwave Secret) and Cu- 
Bhais (Hound of Death), and 
others that I[ will be 
forgetting.” 

‘But, Sheumais,” I per- 
sisted, ‘‘are they male-seafolk 
and women - seafolk like the 
seals, and have they little ones, 
and where do they go, and 
where do the big tides come 
from?” 

“Well, well, I will not 
be knowing that, though, for 
sure, it is likely. But as to 
where they come from and 
where they go, there will be 
none in all the world who can 
tell that; no, not one. They 
will be just like the wind, 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” that no one knows the 
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road of, behind or before. Ay, 
the sea’s just like the grey 
road: the green road an’ the 
srey road, they show no tracks. 
The wind an’ the tides, they 
ust come an’ they just go. 
‘Blind as the wind,’ ‘blind 
as the tide’ . . . ay, it 
ray be: but not so blind as 
e are, for they know their 
ay, an’ brightest noon an’ 
rkest night, an’ summer an’ 
inter, an’ calm an’ storm, are 
e an’ the same to them.” 

It is long ago now since 
yeard these words from old 
sumais Macleod, but I am 
tain (so deeply did they 

js oress my childish imagina- 
t} n, and sink into a child’s 
nad) that I repeat them 
a .aost exactly. I had no 
} itation in believing in 
Gyvm-Dhu and Luath-Donn, 

the rest, and took these 
pn ues to be real names of 
a ual creatures, as Dacine- 
| ava (folk of the sea) for seals, 
or as ptlocach for the brown 
saithe 1 was wont to watch 
s\. mming amid the fronds ot 
th seaweed, or as sgadan for 
tl flashing herring whose 
sticals so often made a dazzle 
in the offing beyond the strait, 
and whose radiant scales glorified as with gems the nets hauled 
up in the moonshine or in the pale rose and cowslip-yvellow of 
August dawns. 

And, in truth, | am not much the wiser now. There is no 
creat gain in wisdom in the knowledge that the tides are not 
mvsterious creatures of the deep, and are nameless as_ the 
winds, as homeless as they, as silent, furtive, as formless, as 
incalculable almost, as variable. The old islander knew how to 
turn into service their comings and goings, how to meet them 
when friendly, how to evade them when hostile, how to wonder 
continually at their strange beauty, how to reverence the terrible 
order of their rhythmic flow and ebb. What matter if, also, his 
old-world Gaelic iniagination imaged to him these dark forces of 
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the seaas living creatures: not of flesh and blood as the slim 
brown seals who, too, can glide not less swiftly and secretly 
through dusky green water-wavs; not even of such consistency 
as the tide-wrack floating on the wave. or the dim, wandering 
meduse which drift like pale, quenchless fires in the untroubled 
stillness of the twilit underworld; but at least of the company 
ot lightning, of fire, of the wind, of dew, of shadow . 
creatures without form as we know form, but animate with a 
terrible and mysterious life of their own—a secret brotherhood 
among the visible and invisible clans of the world. What 
matter if, remembering songs and old tales and incalculable 
traditions, he thought of them with names, as the * fleet- 
brown-one,” as “‘ swift-darkness,” as ‘the dark courser.” as “ the 
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untamable,” as “the hound of death”? These tell us neither 
more nor less (to many of us more, not less) than the abstruse 
algebraical formula of Newton and Laplace. The imagination 
does not move like flame among intricate calculations, though 
the mind may be compelled and convinced: and some of us at 
least would learn more of the tides and their occult nature and 
laws from an old islesman telling of lionadh and sriuth-mara than 
from the bewildering maze of the five-and-fifty columns which 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” devotes to the subject. 
Everywhere this tidal mystery,this beauty of flood and 
ebb, is to be seen . . along whatever coasts sea-waters 
move or wherever they penetrate. The ‘tideless Mediter- 
ranean” is but a phrase. Even along the shores of Malta and 
Sicily there is a perceptible rise and fall, and at a thousand 
points between Marseilles or Tangier and Venice or Cape 
Matapan the tidal movement is as mysterious and impressive as 
among the shoals of Ushant or in the Norsk fjords. There are 
few places where the trained eye could not perceive a difference 
of rise or fall. I recollect being shown a spot on the Argive 
coast of the Peloponnesus where, it was said, the tidal difference 
was non-existent. On that very day, a day of windless calm, I 
noticed a fall of over a foot in depth. Dark, steep rocks shelved 
to deep waters, and to all ordinary appearance there was nothing 
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The tide-flow may be more beautiful and obvious seen fro» 
the high shores of certain estuaries, as, say, from the Falmouth; 
uplands, or from the hillsides of our narrow Highland sea-loch 
but the mind is deeplier impressed and the imagination compelled 
by the more obscure, menacing, and almost terrifying swift 
arrivals along vast shallow estuaries, such as The Wash or thie 
inner reaches of Solway Firth or by the Sands o’ Dee. Vi 
what abrupt turbulence the calms are violated, with what 
gathering sound the invisible host is marshalled, with whz; 
impetuous surge the immeasurable sortie advances! Of a sudden 
those little shallows in the sands, those little weed-hung poo 
below slippery rocks covered with mussel and dog-whelk, shive; 
A faint undulation thrills the still small world. A shrimp dar'‘s 
from a sand-mound: a blood-red anemone thrusts out feathere4 
antenne: now one, now another shell-fish stirs, lifts, gapes.  ‘t 
is the response of the obscure, the insignificant, and the silent :5 
that mighty incalculable force which is hastening from t 
fathomless depths and across countless leagues of the great S: 
Soon the flood will come: perhaps in furtive swiftness ai 
silence, perhaps with a confused multitudinous noise amo: 
which are inchoate cries and fragmentary bewildering echoes 
muffled songs and chants, perhaps as in charging hordes of wi 
sea-horses where the riders are not seen in the dazzle of spr 
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to indicate the slightest variance between flow and ebb. Even 
a Morean Greek declared “there is no flood, no ebb, 
here.” 

But. in our own home-waters, what marvellous changes take 
place under the strong continuous pull of the lunar reins. Think 
of wind and flood-tide on the Channel coasts, with the strange 
familiar sound as of a murmurous host confusedly marching : 
think of the daily two-fold flooding of estuaries, and the sinuous 
invasion of the sea past curving banks and among remote inland 
meadows. Are rivers not enhanced in iiystery when through 
the downward flow a salt serpentine envoy from the distant sea 
forces its way, revealing itself in circuitous eddies, in dark 
revolving rings, in troubled surface-seethe: bringing to the flags 
and rushes, to the leaning grasses and gold kingcup and purple 
mallow that salt lip, which a score or two-score miles away had 
been laid on the sea-grapes of the bladder-wrack, or on the slow- 
involving tresses of the twisting long-weed. Then there is that 
miraculous halt, when the cold hand of the tide can reach no 
further: when at a boat’s helm a curl of dark brackish water 
will indolently lapse, while at the prow the clear-brown rippling 
rush will be fresh with gathered rains and dews and the unsullied 
issues of wellsprings and sunlit sources. 


“RED ROOFS ABOUT 


A NARROW WHARF.” Copyright. 

nor their shouting heard in the tumult of wave dashed again 

wave and billow hurled on billow. 
To be in some such place . . 


Breton tide races against the flank of Normandy and in a fe\ 


minutes isolates Mont St. Michel from the mainiand; or whet 
the Northumbrian flood pours across the narrow sands 

Lindisfarne; or, more than everywhere else | think, where t! 
fierce Atlantic tides leap with bewildering surge and clamour acro 


the vast sea-gates of Uist and rush like a cataract into the Hebri:! 
Sea . . . to be insomesuch place and at the first mysterious 


signals of the oncoming flood, by night, is to meet the unforge 
oD an ? > 


able, and, as Blake says, to be at one with the eternal mystery. 


Flow and ebb, ebb and flow . . . it is that ancie 
inexplicable mystery, the everlasting and unchanging rhyth 
by d a a o Py, 


which holds star to star in infinite procession, which lifts an 


lowers the poles of our sun-wheeling world, which compels t! 
great oceans to arise and follow the mysterious bidding of t! 
moon. It is wonderful that the moon travels along the equat 
at the rate of a thousand miles an hour: but more wonderful th: 
these loose, formless, blind and insensate waters should awal 
at the touch of that pale hand, should move to it and follow it : 
the flocks of the hills to the voice of the shepherd. 





say, again, where the 
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‘, H. Robinson. 


Flow and ebb, ebb and flow . . . itis the utterance of 
the divine law, the eternal word of Order. It is life itself. What 
life is there, from the phosphorescent atom in the running wave 
to ‘he enfranchised soul stepping westward beyond the twilights 
of time, that is not subject to this ineffable rhythmic law. The 
ticos of the world, the tides of life: the grey sap, the red blood, 
the secret dews, the tameless seas, birth and death, the noons 
ani midnights of the mind of man, the evening dusk and the 
morning glory of the soul . . . one andall move inevitably, 
ani in one way: in one way come, and go, and come again. 


“6 Wer a bha, 
Mar a tha, 
iar a bhitheas 
Gu brath 

Ri tragadh, 


8S rt lionadh,.” 


‘ ds tt was, 
As it 7s, 

As tt shali be 
Evermore 


With the ebb, 
With the flow.” 


IN THE GAR j 
TARDEN. 
PREPARATIONS FOR ROSE PLANTING, 

HE time for planting Roses is approaching, and plants put in during 
late October and early November give the most beautiful flowers 
in the following summer. Ordering the varieties and preparing 
sites for them can go hand in hand, hasty digging of the soil being 
responsible for many failures. We have in mind a garden planted 
with Roses as late as last April, and at the moment of writing 

there are flowers in abundance, with a promise of a rich display far into th 
autumn; and what is the reason for this happy result —simply proper prepara- 
tion of the soil, an open position, diligent search for insect pests, and 
constant cutting of the flowers. No soil is better than a deep fibrous loam ; 
but this satisfactory medium is seldom ready made. The site must undergo 
preparation, and in ‘* Roses for English Gardens” this is strongly insisted 
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upon. The advice is that in the case of moderately good Rose soil, the beds 
should be prepared in the following way: The earth from one end of the 
bed should be removed to the depth of Ift, and 3ft. wide, and wheeled to 
some spot close to the other end of it. Having taken out this trench, the 
bed should tnen be bastard-trenched throughout to the depth of 2ft.; that is 
to say, it should be dug over, but none of the lower soil brought to the 
surface. When performing this operation a liberal quantity of manure— 
farmyard manure for preference—should be incorporated with the soil, filling 
in the last trench with the earth which had been previously wheeled there. 
This will make a Rose bed sufficiently good for all ordinary purposes. 
Should, however, the bed be required for Roses intended to produce 
exhibition biooms, it will be well to loosen the soil with a fork at the bottom 
of each trench, and on this loosened soil to place, grass downwards, the top 
spit of an old pasture. Then, in addition to the farmyard manure, some 
half-inch bones should be mixed evenly with the soil as the trenching proceeds, 
together with some turfy loam, for there is nothing which will so greatly 
improve almost any soil for Roses as a liberal supply of fibrous loam, — If 
possible, the beds should be completed in August or S-ptember, so that the 
soil in them may have a chance of settling down before the Rose plants are 
ready for removal to their new quarters. 


> 


THe Most BEAUTIFUL Roses. 

Old Garden Roses. —We bewail the loss to our gardens of many of the 
Roses that perfumed the rosaries of our forbears—the ‘*‘ Old Cabbage,” 
common Moss, the Provence, the Red Damask, Rosa Mundi, or York and 
Lancaster, Maiden’s Blush, and the even more beautiful Celeste, Blush 
Boursault, the double yellow Banksian, Coup d’Hébé, Mme. Plantier, Ilebe’s 
Lip, and many others. They are in some gardens, but not many, yet all are 
charming in their several ways, though less profuse in flower-giving than the 
more recent hybrid Teas and the Tea itself. The old-world climbers have not 
suffered the same neglect, for The Garland, Félicité-Perpetue, Flora, 
Dundee Rambler, and Bennett's Seedling are strong favourites for their 
robust rambling growths and burden of flowers in summer, but we wish they 
would continue their blooming a little longer. Why is the pretty Moss Rose, 
with its flowers hiding shyly in their green fretting of foliage, not planted in 
the modern garden? It is sweet, deliciously quaint, and of good colour—three 
attributes that make a beautiful bloom. The absence of the old garden 
Roses means a want of variety. Many of the tea-scented Roses, beautiful 
though they be, are very much alike, and one tiresa little of the soft colourings 
melting one into the other, though it is rank heresy to say so. Think then 
of the Roses of the past. 

Pillar Roses of Strong Growth.—Virst the beautiful Wichuraiana hybrids, 


Alberic Barbier, Jersey Beauty, and Gardenia, as a selection of three; 
William Allen Richardson, Paul’s Single White, the glorious Penzance 
Briers—Meg Merrilees, Anne of Geierstein, and Lady I’cnzance for preference, 
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all sweet in leaf, pretty in flower, and crimson with heps in the autumn; 
Climbing Aimée Vibert, Reine Marie Henriette, Carmine Pillar, Mime. 
Alfred Carriere, Gloire de Dijon, and a Rose somewhat like it, 
and excellent in all ways, Duchesse d’Auerstadt, Pink Rover, Mme. 
3érard, a ‘* Dijon” Tea, Longworth Rambler, the Ayrshire Roses, and, 
of course, Crimson Rambler, and Rosa polyantha and KR. sempervirens 
and varieties. 

Roses of Weaker Growth.—Dorothy Perkins, a recent and very charming 
Rose for climbing over low fences. It is flowering profusely at ‘he moment 
of writing these notes (September 12th), the double rosette-like flowers of 
purest pink brightening a row of climbers, of which this is the cheeriest and 
most constant in bloom. It might almost be classed with the former Roses, 
but our experience is that it is only a Rose of moderate growth. Perhaps 
someone will refute the statement. Alister Stella Gray, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
Wallflower, Una, Purity, Dawn, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Gloire des 
RKosomanes, Mme. Plantier, Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Bardou 
Jeb, and Conrad F. Meyer, which is a Rose little known as yet It 
is of very strong but not tail growth, leafy, and has large pink-coloured 
flowers. These appear throughout the year almost; at any rate, the 
first blooms open in early May, and the plants bloom as long as the weather 
will allow them to, 


Tea-scented Koses,—Anna Olivier, but unfortunately in a wet year the 
flowers rot before opening ; Dr. Grill, George Nabonnand, a lovely Rose ; 


Mme Chedane Guinoisseaun, Mme. Hoste, Mme. Lambard, Maman 
Cochet, Marie van Houtte, Mrs. E. Mawley, Souvenir de Catherine 
Guillot, but weakly in growth; Souvenir de S. A. Prince, and white 
Maman Cochet. 


SALMON 


N the course of the last five years observations on the 
movements of salmon in the Severn disclose a state of 
things not in accordance with the idea generally received 
of the life-history of the salmon. Therefore, they are 
deserving the most carefu! consideration both from a 

biological and a commercial point of view. 

It should be premised that in 18go a large quantity of water, 
10,000,000 gallons a day, was taken from the Severn to supply 
Liverpool. This, and a series of dry seasons, prevented the fish 
from ascending the river until the middle of November; so the 
spawning season, instead of, as formerly, extending from 
October to March, has been cut down to the time between 
November and January—practically at léast a third. The result 
has been a series of bad spawning seasons. This led to the 
falling off in the takes between 1896 and 1goo of salmon. The 
modes of capture have practically remained the same, but the 
number of fish caught declined from 18,000 to 8,500. Each 
year the number of fish spawning has also decreased. 

Some other noticeable features should be mentioned : 
(a) The smolts descending appear to be getting fewer and fewer. 
(6) The grilse have almost wholly disappeared. 
(c) The large fish for which the Severn used to be famous have also 
disappeared, 
(7) Average weight of the salmon caught remains about the same, 
only varying 
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RANDOM NOTES. 

Does Toy Kees Walls Damp?—This question is asked in the Garden, 

and the answer by a correspondent is worth quoting. ‘‘It is’ strange 
anyone can cherish so apparent a delusion that Ivy upon walls makes then 
damp or has any tendency whatever in that direction. There is, I am awa 





great difference of opinion upon the point, but I have never seen one sound 
example to show that Ivy tends to keep walls damp. The most casual 
observer would seem to draw quite opposite conclusions. The Ivy clings 0 
the wall by myriads of roots, and these would quickly absorb moisture. [i 
wall is properly built and has become dry, it cannot afterwards becom: 
moist except from atmospheric influences, while, if covered with Ivy, t) 
mantle of foliage would shield it from rain, even driving rain that thoroug! 
wets naked walls, and if by chance any water penetrated through the leave 
there are the stem roots ready to absorb it. Obviously the wall must | 
drier and warmer. I do not know if anyone would support the theory that 
generates dampness upon the assumption that the Ivy, with its main roots } 
the soil, is pumping up water into stem and leaf in order to sustain life ani 
promote growth. None of this moisture would be parted with except | 
evaporation through the foliage, and under influences and in a manner th 
could not affect the wall.” 

Sweet Pea Scarlet Gem.—This is the most brilliant flower in a lay 
collection. It was raised by Mr. Eckford of Wem, who has given us so mat 
of the most beautiful varieties in existence to-day, and Scarlet Gem is t] 
Sweet Pea of the present year. The flower is large but refined, and ti 
colour may be best described as scarlet, with a suspicion of crimson.  \\ 
were looking through a long row recently, and this variety was at the end 
it, but the colcuring stood out clear and decided. 


MIGRATION. 
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The next pigee 1.—NUMBER OF SALMON CAUGHT IN THE 
point, that SEVERN IN THE 10 YEARS 1894—1903. 
the grilse 
have practically left the river, is certain. It is proved by 
the fact that the average weight of the fish has only varied 
2lb., and has gone up in the year of largest take, instead 
of decreasing, as it always used to do with the largest take. 
All the fishermen agree that they have caught no egrilse. 
The fishmongers, also, say they get no grilse from the 
Severn; what fish they get are large, mature fish. This 
point may, therefore, be regarded as established. The large 
tish—that is, fish over 35ll.—have disappeared. A record ot 
those caught has been kept for some years. For the last five 
years eight is the highest number. Table III. shows the number 
for ten years. The Severn salmon are, therefore, now confined 
to medium-sized fish, 1olb. to 2olb., fish that have migrate: 
twice or three times from the sea. The points on the migration 
for consideration, therefore, are: ; 


(1) What becomes of the fish bred in the Sevérn on their first return to 
fresh water from the sea? As grilse they do not come up tie 
Severn. Do they go up any other river, or do they, for soiwe 
reason, spend their grilse life in the sea instead of returning to 
fresh water ? 

(2) Why do the older fish and not the griise ascend the Severn if thy 
have, as is generally supposed, been back to the fresh water 


grilse ? 


Some very important questions arise on these fac 
What has become of the Severn grilse? Do the fish >r 
some reason miss the grilse stage altogether, and only return °s 
mature fish? This is possible, but it would be an unhearc >f 
fact in salmon history. Or do the Severn-bred grilse return 0 
some other river? This seems the more likely explanation; | it 
it is very difficult to say to what river they return, as duri: g 
the time the grilse have been absent from the Severn, it do s 
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{BLE I.—WEIGHT OF SALMON CAUGHT IN THE SEVERN 8° further 
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so far no 
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say with certainty is that for some reason the grilse have left the 
river Severn. 

If any answer could be given to this question, it might be 
possible to answer the next: Why do only mature fish resort to 
the Severn? The number so resorting are in excess of the 
number bred in the river. Why do they come, and what is the 
inducement ? 

That the fish caught in the Severn are all nearly of a size 
will be seen from Table II., which gives the average weight of 
the fish during the last ten years. It will be noticed it has kept 
fairly constant, only varying 2ib., while the takes have varied 
from 25,000 to 8,500, thus showing that the fish that are caught 
are mostly of the same size, mature fish of about the same age. 

The disappearance of large fish over 35ib. is shown in 
Table II]. Here, again, it is difficult to give any satisfactory 
explanation. The important point, however, is that salmon 
appear only to frequent the Severn as mature fish. If this is so, 
and so far as one can judge it appears to be so, it will modify to 
a very great extent the principles on which salmon preservation 
and cultivation are based. J. W. Wittts Bunp. 


TIMBER FELLING & HAULING IN QUEENSLAND. 


a HE Queensland Government 
offers an intending settler 
ground for selection and 
occupation under _ several 
headings. One of these head- 

ings is ‘*Scrub Selections,” which, 

azain, fall under the following sub- 
divisions: ‘* According to quantity of 
timber on land to be cleared—area of 

each up to 10,000 acres, lease tor 30 

years; no rent for first 5, 10, 15, or 

20 years, according to class; remaining 

periods, a halfpenny and one penny 

per acre per annum.” 

Obviously, this advertisement 
implies that the general view of timber 
in the colony is much like that in 
which the rabbit is regarded. It is 
vermin; it is to be got rid of. A 
premium is virtually offered for its 
removal. This, no doubt, is a just 
statement of the general view. Of 
course, a certain amount of timber is 
everywhere useful, and even indispens- 
able in a country where the houses are 
timber-built and there is a largedemand jizepqeme 
for stockyard work and fencing. For 
stockyard purposes and the likethere is = IV. Reid. 
no timber equal tothe iron bark, for the 
sufficient reason that it is almost the only wood that is not pervious 
to the white ants. Even the rabbit himself has grown to be 
considered not so entirely useless and noxious since the preserving 
and ireezing of meat has been devised, so that he can be 
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carried across the sea and still be edible. His fur, too, has 
its value. 

Apart from the clearing of timber, however, of which 
the chief purpose and value is_ the aftergrowth of grass, 
there is a distinct belt of the 
colony where the timber has 
a very real value of its 
own, not merely for local 
country use, but for building, 
and so on, in the neigh- 
bouring townships. This is 
principally in the south, near 
the New South Wales 
border, and the operations in 
connection with the industry 
are extremely picturesque, as 
is very apparent from the 
accompanying illustrations. 
When you want a_timber- 
tree cut down for’ the 
ordinary clearance purposes, 
it is not enough simply to 
lav the axe to the root, 
that is to say, to the base 
of the trunk. The result of 
such treatment as this is that 
a great vitality is left in the 
underground roots of the 
tree. In order to kill down 
their vital principle and sap, 
it 1S necessary to ‘ring- 
bark,’ as it is called, the 
trees; that is to say, to cut 
away a Clear ring of bark right 
Copyright round the trunk. This has the 
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effect of interrupting the channel by which the sap flows, and 
the deadening of the tree above seems to be communicated to 
the roots still remaining in the earth below; so that when the 
tree is subsequently cut down, after standing for twelve months 
or so in the ring-barked state, it is found that it is practically 
destroyed, root as well as branch. 

That, however, is not the method employed in the belt 
where the timber has a more real and positive value. The 
general character of the country in which the photographs were 
taken that illustrate these comments was rich, and devoted toa 
flourishing agriculture in the valleys and plains, but for the most 
part hilly and covered with dense bush. It Ties round about the 
Killarney township, about 160 miles from Brisbane. The chief 
kinds of timber are what are termed locally pine, fig, red gum, 
mahogany, and cedar, and for all this timber there is a large 
local demand. Tbe sawmill is away some six miles from the 
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township. The character of the bush is of a dense evergreen 
undergrowth, laced together with innumerable “ vines,” as they 
are called, that is, creeping plants of many kinds, the whole 
forming a very stout and thick tangle that has to be cleared away 
befcre the real work of tree-felling can be commenced. Some ot 
the trees are ofa great sizeand height; but the quickness with which 
the practised bushmen, with their axes, will lay low a forest giant 
is surprising. Every blow of the axe is effective, and goes to the 
right place; there is a rhythmical regularity about the fall ot 
the ringing strokes that is like a song, while the chips fly merrily 
like a snowstorm with gigantic flakes. As soon as the tree is 
felled it is sawn into lengths, as seen in the pictures; the length 
of timber is then yoked on by chains to as many bullocks as its 
weight and the character of the ground demand. Thus it is 
first dragged to a shoot or incline fashioned and cleared down 
the hiliside. Down this cleared way it is shot, and goes 
gliding and sliding till it 
comes to rest at a _ level 
where it is convenient to 
load it on a waggon; and 
at this work also, the bush- 
men, being experts, are 
extraordinarily quick and 
skilful, a log of size apparently 
quite unmanageable being 
lifted to the strong bullock 
waggons with an ease that 
implies the art that conceals 
art. As a rule, the teams 
that draw the timber are 
composed of oxen, but it 
is not always so. Sometimes 
horses are used; occasionally 
horses and oxen are yoked 
together. At old-established 
timber - felling places they 
often have a light railway to 
carry the timber to the 
mill, a method that may be 
more economical and expedi- 
tious, but certainly is 
not nearly so picturesque. 
The oxen are generally pre- 
ferred to the horses for this 
kind of work, because they are 
so steady-going and so sure- 
footed that they can travel 
where a horse would fall. The 
horses can be used only when 
the roads are in fairly good con- 
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mpassable, and at all times 
1e ruts are desperate; so that 
ie fairly good condition is 
1e exception. 

As a rule the bullock 
teams belong to, and are hired 
yith, their drivers; and though 
tuey travel slowly and have the 
reputation of being so steady- 
coing, they are rather lacking 
i: the normal bovine qualities 

placidity and good humour, 
sany of them being savage 
leasts that show immediate 
rsentment, with horns and 
hoofs, at the presence of a 

ranger. Sometimes the 
divers walk beside _ their 
t(ams, which may vary from 
ttn to sixteen in number, and 
s metimes ride on horses ; but 
ii either case they cheer on 
tie team, and make all the 
f 
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crest resonant, with ejacula- 
ns of which some would 
nit look their best in print, 
a’ d with perpetual crackings 
o the immensely long-thonged 
sock whips, which they 
manage with an art that is a W. Reid. 
b ack mystery to the uninitiated. 
Tne whole length of the team is commanded by these prodigious 
whips, and the expert can flick any portion of any bullock at 
any moment that seems good to him. The whole business 1s 
not of the most gentle nature. It is rough work, done with a 
roughness that is marvellously effective, and is, perhaps, the 
only effective way of doing it. One of the ungentle sports 
indulged in by these men, when the time is hanging heavy on 
their hands, is to “scratch-pull” a horse. Sometimes they will 
cure, or attempt to cure, a horse that shows a dispositicn to jib 
by yoking him up to a stronger horse and making the stronger 
haul the weaker over a big log of timber, or down a steep bank. 
It is a rough-and-ready discipline, but the most marvellous thing 
about it is that now and again it seems to answer the purpose. 
The timber-cutters live out in the forest in tents, pitched 
close to their work. From Saturday to Monday most of them 
go to their homes in or about the township, and the tents are 
lett desolate. Even in June, the midwinter month of Queensland, 
when these photographs were taken, the weather was pleasant 
enough for life under canvas. The days were like summer days 
at home, with cloudless skies. At night there was a slight frost, 
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but all traces of it vanished when the sun rose. The timber- 
felling is hard work, and the men have to be well fed that do it. 
They eat a good deal of meat, which is cheap enough where beef 
and mutton are bought for a few pence the pound. ‘There is one 
man told off to cook for the company about the tents, but for the 
midday meal the men take out their food with them, boiling their 
tea in a ‘ Billy” over a fire made in the forest. There is 
generally water to be found, in this country, in the creeks. 

In several of the accompanying pictures it will be seen that 
the tree stems are standing up white and naked. These are 
those that have been ring-barked, as already described, to kill the 
roots. It is wonderful how quickly they begin to show the effect 
of this treatment. Within three or four days the leaves begin 
to drop. It takes a year or so, however, of slow dying to kill the 
tree; but in the meantime, if the clearing be wanted for grazing, 
grass seed will have been sown immediately after the tree is 
barked, and thus there will be a good growth by the time the 
life of the tree is finished. Where this ring-barking is not done, 
the old roots persist in throwing up new shoots, and so give 
constant trouble. 
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LETTER from Vanbrugh to his patron reminds us that 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth century the great 
world was mad with the magnificent extravagance of 
building. The English nobles who had seen the court 
of the sun-king at Versailles, came home in discontent 

with the low-roofed manor-houses of their fathers, and far and 
wide the ancient English homes were laid in ruins, to rise again 
with domes and porticoes and pilasters. The age of the 
powdered wig and enamelled snuff-box was ill at ease in the 
timbered hall, whose great fireplace warmed a household without 
the needful distinction of persons. At this time rose Castle 
Howard, one of the most splendid monuments of its period, a 
vast house, a Yorkshire Versailles. 

The Earl of Carlisle, for whom Castle Howard was planned, 
was chief of the Howards of Naworth, a younger branch of 
the great family which has so long headed the roll of our 
temporal peers with itsdukedom of Norfolk. The Howards may 
be called the most English of our great nobles. No legend 
worthy of notice derives them from an invading Norman. Their 
founder, an English judge out of Norfolk, died in the early years 
of the fourteenth century, and no genealogist’s ingenuity has done 
more than guess that his ancestors were Norfolk rustics. 
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But from his time onward the thread of the pedigree can ne\ 
be lost, for his descendants were knights and rich landlord , 
sheriffs of their counties, making great marriages, until at la 
Sir Robert Howard’s wedding with a daughter of the Mowbra: ; 
allied the Howards to the blood royal, and Sir John Howar i 
became Constable of the Tower, Lord High Admiral «i 
England, Earl Marshal, and Duke of Norfolk, This wi 
Jockey of Norfolk, who, knowing well without the warnii 
rhyme that ‘ Dickon his master’? was ‘bought and sold 
vet stayed with that master to die beside him at Boswort 
From him descend the long succession of the Howar. 
dukes, the second of whom led the English host at Flodder, 
and was grandfather to two of Henry’s six queens. Wit) 
their high honours came misfortunes such as few hous 
have borne. The first duke had died in a lost battle, the secon:! 
was for years a prisoner in the Tower, the axe spared the thirc 
duke only by reason of the King’s sudden death, and he lay 
prisoner all the reign of Edward VI. His son, Surrey, and his 
erandson, the fourth duke, both suffered death on the scaffold. 
and his great-grandson, Philip, died in the prison which ha 
received his family for five generations. The persecution so lon 
endured seemed to have rooted the Howards more strongly 1 
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the soil, for, put- 
ting aside extinct 
honours, the heads 
of their many 
branches are 
Dukes of Norfolk, 
Earls of Effing- 
ham, Suffolk, and 
Carlisle, to say 
nothing of lesser 
}onNouUrS. 

The earls of 
Carlisle, the lords 
»f Castle Howard, 
come from the 
youngest son of 
Thomas Duke of 
Norfolk, who suf- 
ered for his share 
n the plottings of 
he Queen of 
scots. This son, 
William Howard, 
s that Bold Willy 
§ Naworth whom 
«The Lay of the 
vast Minstrel ” 
alls Belted Will. 
His father, having 
ihe little heiresses 
of the Lord 
Dacre in his |i 
wardship, married 
ne of them to his — Copyright. THE MAUSOLEUM 
eir, and another 
to his youngest son William. Walliam Howard came into the 
vorld under a queen who did not love her cousins the Howards. 
in the long years of his lawsuits concerning his wife’s lands, 
Elizabeth was always at the back of his enemies, encouragiag 
their attack and profiting by their successes. During all her 
days he lived a poor man at bay against his suitors at the law. 
With the coming of King James his troubles lessened, and he 
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and his constant 
wife, ‘* Bessy with 
the braid apron,” 
took up their 
abode in her 
ancestor’s’__ castle 
of Naworth in ~ 
Cumberland. 
Here he lived the 
life of a great 
country — gentle- 
man, a patriarch 
amongst his 
sons, their wives, 
their children. 
Although he was 
never Lord 
Warden of the 
Marches, as Scott 
and the legend- 
makers have 
created him, he 
was Commissioner 
for the Borders, 
and earned ill-will 
on all sides in 
demanding — that 
inilitary and ad- 
ministrative — effi- 
ciency for which 
we are still asking. 
He farmed his 
lands, improving 
IN THE DISTANCE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” the wild places; 
be built and made 
gardens, dug for Roman altars by the Roman wall, and made 
drawings of his discoveries; was a scholar and antiquary, and 
the friend of such. His end came in troublous times. The 
Scots were moving after Newburn fight, and the old Lord 
William was carried away in a litter from his beloved castle of 
Naworth to his house of Greystock, which he reached only to 
die there. 
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His great-grandson, Charles Howard of Naworth, a boy of 
eleven at the old man’s death, was one of those many gentleme: 
who, in the evil days of the Civil Wars, learned to run with th, 
hare and hunt with the hounds, to their own honour and adyan- 
tage. Asa lad he was charged by the Parliamentary Committe 
with having borne arms for the King, and a fine was paid for hi 
delinquency. At the battle of Worcester we find Mr. Howat 
of Naworth fighting stoutly as captain of the life guards to h: 
excellency Oliver. He was a Member of Parliament in tl 
Parliament of Barebone, and a Member of the Council of Stat: 
A virtuous man and good citizen, he harried the Cumberlan 
witches, and was entrusted with the duty of checking horse-racin:: 
and meetings of Papists and the disaffected. The Lord Protect: 
called this Howard to his House of Peers as Viscount Howar 
of Morpeth, and he was a great Commonwealth man until he fe 
with Richard Cromwell. In 1659 he was twice imprisoned, on 
on a charge of high treason; but these passing misfortunes d., 
but show that he was tacking about with the times. Such 
man must needs prosper at the Restoration. King Charle 
made him Lord Dacre of Gillesland, Viscount Howard of Mor- 
peth, and Earl of Carlisle, no more being said of Oliver 
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peerages, and Oliver’s late life guardsman rode in Prince Rupert’ 
troop of horse, and became at last Lieutenant-General of th 
Forces. He was Ambassador to the Czar of Muscovy and t 
the King of Sweden, Governor-in-Chief of Jamaica, and wa 
carried to York Minster in 1685. 

From his time onward the history of the earls of Carlis! 
is the history of great Whig peers and landowners, politician 
holding most of the high offices of State, men of letters an 
patrons of art, loving a Greek urn and a well-trimmed sonnet 
The third earl is a type of the rest. He was Governor « 
Carlisle Castle, Lord-Lieutenant of Cumberland and Westmo: 
land, and Vice-Admiral of Cumberland; Governor of Winds« 
Castle and Warden of the Forest; Constable of the Tower « 
Londou and Lord-Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets. He was 
Privy Councillor, First Lord of the Treasury, a Commissione 
for the Union of Scotland, and a Lord Justice of Great Britai 
at the death of Queen Anne. He was Deputy Earl Marsha 
and he was Master of the Foxhounds. Above all, he was th 
patron of Sir John Vanbrugh and the founder of Castle Howar: 

Castle Howard is no castle, but a palace. It was built, a 
the founder’s obelisk declares, where stood the old Castle « 
Hinderskelf, and it is in Bulmer parish, a dozen miles fror 
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York. Toran architect it had that strange man of many parts, 
Sir John Vanbrugh. 

Gilles van Brugge migrated to London from Ghent, in 
West Flanders, and had a son, who left London for Chester, 
being one of those sugar bakers of foreign blood at whom the 
English made their mock from King James’s day to Thackeray’s. 
Given a prosperous sugar baker in sleepy Chester, the wildest 
palmist or crystal-gazer would hardly promise his son such a life 
as John Vanbrugh’s. First he must be a soldier, and the town 
knew him as Captain Vanbrugh, of Huntingdon’s Regiment, who 
had been a prisoner in the Bastille. From a soldier he became 
a bad poet anda brilliant dramatist. His facile plays, loved by 
the players for their easy lines, kept the boards for generations, 
and one, at least, 
“The Relapse,” 
has come down to 
our own day. A 
man of wit and 
honour he was, 
friend to every- 
one save Sarah 
Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and 
everyone save that 
terrible lady loved 
eood - natured Sir 
John. 

Besides being 
soldier and drama- 
tist, he was also 
Clarenceux King 
of Arms and Act- 
ing Garter; but 
we have to deal 
with him as archi- 
tect of Castle 
Howard. Of his 
beginnings in 
architecture little 
isknown. Wren’s 
long day was 
drawing to aclose, 
and in the next 
generation were 
only Vanbrugh 
and Hawksmoor, 
both born in the 
year of the Great 
Fire. Vanbrugh’s 
boldness and 
originality and his 
sound Whiggery 
in politics were 
known to all, so 
the Earl of Car- 
lisle had not far to 
go to find his man. 

Castle Howard 
was begun in 1712, 
and in 1731 the 
Earl set up his 
obelisk to com- 
memorate_ his 
building of the 
house and making 
of the plantations 
and the park. The 
site gave Van- 
brugh a free hand 
for his first impor- 
tant work, a beau- 
tiful and undulat- 
ing country well 
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trick of the eve to cheat us of the mighty impression of the great 
pile of stone, and Vanbrugh’s work may best be viewed at a 
distance. His Flemish blood brought with it none of the 
Fieming’s love for delicate detail. He loved heavy effects of 
light and shade; with these and a bold sky-line he was well 
content. Of ornament he understood nothing, and his details 
are coarsely thrust in. The doorways will be. observed, for in 
Vanbrugh’s the entrance is well marked. The great earl is to 
come to his palace by a state entry in the middle of its front, to 
go up a broad stairway, and go in at a great door with his coronet 
and shield high above his head. 
The classic taste of the Carlisles has surrounded their 
Corinthian house with vases and statues. Looking from these 
to their back- 
ground of dark 
woodland of the 
thard eagl’s 
planting, we have 
a pleasant picture 
of untamed Nature 
coming to the out- 
posts of the cold 
and ordered art of 
the ancients, as 
though we looked 
out from the villa 
of a_pro-consul 
to the wild 
forest. 

Inthe grounds 
a temple of Diana 
with a Doric 
portico and dome 
is summer - house 
and pavilion, and 
from the shadow 
of the tree, across 
the sun-lighted 
lawn, we see the 
shallow dome of 
the house to which 
the earls of 
Carlisieare carried 
when they have 
done with their 
palace. 

The third 
earl, vigorously 
prompted by 
Vanbrugh, would 
have none of the 
village church 
vaults as a bury- 
ing-place, and in 
1727 Wren’s most 
celebrated pupil, 
Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, the architect 
of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, 
began this temple 
of the dead, which 
was not finished 
until the founder 
had lain in it for 
four years. It was, 
perhaps, the first 
adventure of such 
a building in 
England, and 
bishops looked 
askance at it as 
a pagan departure 

.trom English 
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More success- 
ful here than at Blenheim, Sir John has left the best example 
of his art at Castle Howard. His passion was for the vast. 
He built as for a race of giants, and his houses are not only 
huge by the test of line and rule, but carry vastness in the 
look of them. The great south front, which our illustrations 
repeat from various points—across the basin with its Atlas and 
Tritons, across the lawn and square-clipped yews—shows Van- 
brugh in all his qualities and their defects. This front has a 
length of 323ft., a mass broken by a rank of Corinthian pilasters, 
which support a balustered parapet, decorated with vases. In 
the midst is a pediment with the arms of the house of Carlisle, 
and above rises a dome with a lantern at the top. The squared 
lines and right angles of the lawn belore the house allow no 


great Duke ot 
Marlborough died, and Vanbrugh, the earl’s constant news- 
writer from London, writes concerning the projected funeral of 
the duke, that he has taken the liberty to mention to Lord 
Godolphin what the earl designs at Castle Howard, ‘ what has 
been practised by the most polite people before priestcraft got 
poor carcases into their keeping to make a little money of.” But 
it was hardly likely that Duchess Sarah, at law and loggerheads 
with Sir John, would heed his advice, and a vast sum was spent 
upon the pageant of a funeral. ‘‘ An idle show gone in half-an- 
hour,” writes Sir John, “and forgot in two days. What a 
noble monument would that have made!” So Lord Carlisle 
had his mausoleum and the Duke of Marlborough had none, 
although he is commemorated at Castle Howard by an 
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obelisk which hails him as ‘defender of his country and ot 
Europe.” 

These great buildings in the classical manner, the pride of 
their founders, are seldom seen complete by those who set about 
them. The Earl himself dwelt awhile in his great house, and 
was buried in his unfinished tomb; but Sir John Vanbrugh died 
in 1726 in kis house at Whitehall, the house whose shabby end 
we saw of late years when the old United Service Institution 
was pulled down. He never saw Castle Howard with the 
scaffolding down, and when he had taken his wife to see the 
oalace he had finished at Blenheim they were turned out of the 
grounds by old Sarah’s servants. To the house of Carlisle he 
iad long been a friend and correspondent. His idolised little 
son was godson of the Earl, to whom the father writes that a 
iew architect is coming, for the little one already knows arches 
ind pillars in his box of bricks. But the child was to begin life 
like his father as a soldier, and never lived to run from that 
hrough his father’s many trades. When Sir Charles Howard, 
he Earl’s youngest son, was wounded at Fontenoy, a bullet 
‘nded Charles Vanbrugh’s soldiering. 

Before Castle Howard and Blenheim vast houses had risen 
1 England, but few remain of these. The rich lawyers under 
he Tudors and the early Stuarts, the men who were at their 
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law books by candle-light in the early morning, who pursued the 
law in the courts the whole day long until the last fee had 
been pouched, loved building, and made their houses too wide 
for descendants whose office was spending what toilsome 
chicanery had earned. The maintenance of that noble house 
of Audley End proved a charge too much for a_ private 
family. Holdenby House is but a gateway and a ruin with 
a lesser house nesting within its boundaries ; Kirby, the wreck 
of an uncompleted marvel. How soon an English palace may 
vanish away may be seen in the history of that mushroom 
wonder at Fonthill Giffard. Our rough northern weather 
hurries the work of time, and huge palaces in England cry like 
the horse-leech’s daughters for repairs and costly upkeep. 
They ask for a stable prosperity in the owners, who must abide 
by them, caring for them as though their blood were in the mortar. 

In Castle Howard we have a better example than we shall 
get elsewhere of that style for which the rich English lords of 
the eighteenth century flung away all our national traditions of 
house-building. It is a stately and a monumental style, and 
Castle Howard may remain for ages amongst the great palaces 
of the world. Nevertheless, its cold splendour makes us glad 
that the exceeding costliness of such work kept its cupolas and 
porticoes from nesting in all of our old English parks. 


MRS. BEALE’S SHETLAXNDS. 
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ACKETTS, near Cudham, in Kent, is the home of 
the little Shelties which we show in our illustrations 
to-day,and 
it would be 
difficult to 

imagine a_ prettier 
setting for them than 
this stud farm. The 
character of thecountry 
in this part of Kent, it 
is true, is very different 
from that of the original 
home of the Shetland 
pony; for, instead of 
the wild and _ bare 
scenery of the Northern 
islands, we have a 
creen, fertile, and well- 
wooded district, which, 
at the time of our 
visit, was looking its 
best in all its summer 
glory. The Cacketts 
Shetland Stud belongs 
to Mrs. A. J. Beale, 
and was started three 
and a-half years ago 
ly the purchase of 
seven ponies from the 
Ladies Hope. Mrs. W. A. Rouch. 
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Beale rented, at that time, a smaller property near at hand, but 
was soon obliged to remove to Cacketts, in order to accommodate 
the rapidly increasing 
numbers. There are 
now no less than thirty- 
one Shelties in the 
stud, all of them 
pedigree ponies, includ- 
ing eight bred by the 
Marquess of London- 
derry, whose — strain 
is admittedly the 
best. The grounds 
cover about forty acres 
altogether, and along 
the bottom of the fields 
runs a wood, which, 
besides adding to the 
beauties of the place, 
provides an excellent 
shelter for the ponies. 
The hardiness origin- 
ally characteristic of 
the Shetland pony is 
fostered at Cacketts, 
by making them spend 
nearly all their time 
outin the open. Mrs. 
Beale does not believe 
in pampering her 
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W, A. Rouch. 
charges, and they are not in any 


with which they have 
met wherever they 
have been exhibited is 
sufficient testimony to 
the wisdom cf her 
treatment. It is a 
pity, we think, that so 
few agricultural shows 
provide classes for 
Shelties ; but this may 
be in part due to the 
fact that there are so 
few breeders willing to 
exhibit. Still, the 
establishment of a stud 
book has, no doubt, 
done much to further 
the cause of the Sheltie 
and bring it into favour. 
Small as these little 
creatures are, they are 
possessed of a strength 
and pluck out of all 
proportion to their 
size, and with it they 
are so spirited, and 
yet so docile and 
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vay specially 
show, but are kept in condition all the time. 


TOUCHSTONE. 


prepared for 
The success 
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affectionate, that anyone with any experience of them must agree 
with Mr. ]. M. Goudie when he says: ‘* The horse is accredited 
as the noblest of the lower animals, and the Shetland pony 


stands at the head of this noblest race, 
as the most intelligent and faithful of 
them all.’ These qualities make them 
specially valuable for the use of 
children. We were much struck at 
Cacketts by the way in which even the 
young, unbroken ponies permitted 
Mrs. Beale’s little girl, a child of six, 
to go among them and caress them, 
while, at the suspicion of an advance 
from anyone else, they would take to 
their heels at once. 

A friend of the writer’s had a 
Shetland pony, which he bought in 
order to teach his daughter to 
ride. Topsy, as he was called, carried 
his little mistress perfectly, but he was, 
perhaps, a trifle spoilt, and if a boy 
were mounted on his back it was the 
signal for such a shying and rearing on 
his part that it was almost impossible 
for the child to keep his seat. When he 
was loose in the fields the little urchins 
on the farm used to take a delight 
in riding, or, rather, attempting to ride, 
him bareback, an operation which was 
fraught with a good deal of excitement. 
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One of these lads is now one of the best riders, 
and has the safest seat of anyone, in his part of 
the country, a fact which he ascribes to Topsy’s 
mischievous ways. This is quite an exceptional 
case, however, for as arule the Sheltie is per 

fectly trustworthy, and can be relied upon not 
to try any tricks on with his young charges. 

An old country gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance taught all his children to ride on Shetland 
ponies. He always insisted that they should 
ride bareback, and it was his great delight to 
hide himself behind a hedge with an umbrella. 
When the ponies came along he would open 
wide the umbrella, and, springing out, flap 1 
wildly in the ponies’ faces. If the children stuck 
on he considered that they could ride, but i 
they were unseated when the pony shed, 
the riding-lessons had to begin all over again, 
Tis may seem rather a curious method of pro- 
cedure, but it is certainly very effective. 

‘“The Shetland ponv,” says Mr. Meikle- 
john in his essay on its breeding and manage 
ment, ‘‘is often very handsome, with a smal 
head, intelligent countenance, short neck—fin: 
towards the throttle, back short, quarter 
expanded and powerful, legs flat and fine, anc 
pretty, round feet; ribs laid on until within tw 
inches of the hip-bone, having great width an 
depth over the heart and lungs; shoulders we! 
sloped, forearm and thighs strong and muscular 
The height of carefully-bred ponies from selecte: 


parents when full grown will generally range from 9 to 10 hands. 
Occasional specimens are met with little over 8 hands, but thes: 
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are comparatively 

¥., rare. Average ponies 

_ ; bred without care oi 
“selection, will usually 
range from 10 to 11 
hands at maturity.’ 
All these characteris 
tics are. very marked 
in Mrs. Beale’s ponies 
As regards size, she 
prefers them rather 
large than small, as i 
the latter case they 
are not strong enough: 
to do the work required 
of them. She has one 
pony, however, Twen 
ton, which bids fair to 
outrival the Ladies 
Hope’s celebrated 
Radium in this 
respect, being only 
28in. high. This tiny 
creature runs about 
the place like a dog, 
and distinguished him- 
self the day before 


Conyright 


our visit by rifling the tea-table on the lawn, and consuming 
a number of sandwiches and other delicacies intended for his 
betters, which he seemed to find very much to his liking, 
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Of the other ponies, Topaz, per- 
haps, deserves first mention, as she 
holds a record of ten first prizes 
straight off, including two in succession 
at the Royal. She belonged formerly 
to Mrs. Hope Johnson, and is one of 
he progeny of the celebrated Oman, 
her dam being Thorhilda. Her action 
is supposed to be the grandest of any 
shetland pony alive. Touchstone, 
he only son bred from her, seems 
ikely to inherit this characteristic, as 
well as her propensity for winning 
srizes, as he took the first prize and 
-hampionship at Tunbridge Wells this 
‘ear—an honour carrying with it the 

hetland Pony Society’s medal for the 
est in the show—and also a first at 
eigate. Sapphire, a black mare, of 
hom we show a photograph in single 
arness, came also from Mrs. Hope 
‘ohnson, with whom she won a number 
{ first prizes and medals. She was 
pought by Mrs. Beale early this year, 
and was shown in harness at the 
‘Vest Middlesex Horse Show at 
Vembley Park, where she took the 
cup for the best pony in the show. 
n America, too, where there is a 
reat demand for Shelties, Sapphire was very successful. She 
ins sometimes, in double harness, with Skylark. Another 
eautiful little mare, whom we show with a foal by Ronald at 
er foot, is Sigfus. She was bought from Lord Londonderry 
vhen he sold out in 1899. A pair that often run in double 
arness are Ronald and Thoroman. The former obtained a 
cond prize at Tunbridge Wells this year, the first exhibition 
in which he has been shown. Thoroman is the first pony bred 
ly Mrs. Beale, and great things are expected of him. Another 
‘ypical little Sheltie is Northern Light. He stands only 35in. 
n height, and was second to Touchstone at Reigate. this year, 
as well as reserve at Tunbridge Wells. These are only a 
‘ew of the ponies in ‘‘ The Shetland Stud,” and there is plenty 
‘f young stock which, as far as it is possible to judge, seems 
ikely to do equally well when the time comes for it to appear 
in the show-ring. 

Shelties are very much in demand for pit work, and a large 
percentage of them are bought for this purpose. On account of 
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‘heir diminutive size they can be used in seams where it would 
be impossible to employ a larger breed. When we look at 
Mr. Rouch’s pictures we cannot help regretting that such 
hould be the probable fate of any of these beautiful little 
reatures. At the same time, their life in the pits is not so hard 
is might be imagined, and they are generally very well taken 
‘are of. Many of the ponies when they come up from the mines 
ire quite blind, a fact that may be in some cases due to accident, 
hough probably the long confinement in complete darkness 
undergrouud has something to do with it. ‘This defect, how- 
ver, is not a very serious one, and small holders and others 
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are glad to get them at a lower price, and buy them to do 
the lighter work on their land. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE SILENCE OF THE SKYLARKS. 

AST year our skylarks sang continuously throughout the twelve months ; 

that is to say, there was no interval of a week in any month when 

I did not hear their song. This year, however, the silence which 

usually falls upon them in the middle of August was prolonged until 

September 21st. Yet, on first thought, one would imagine that 

the long, fine summer which we have enjoyed this year would have 

proved more con ‘ucive to joyous skylark music than the chilly, dismal time 
which went by the name of summer in 1903. 
cases where we interpret the actions of wild creatures by our own sentiments, 


3ut, in this, as in almost all 


we should be drawing a wrong conclusion from false premisses. We conclude 
that the lark sings from joy because it sounds glad to us and we ourselves are 
happier when the sun is shining and the larks are singing. But the meaning 
of the lark’s music is defiance. No doubt he 
enjoys uttering it; but only in the same way as 
a savage enjoys the emission of his war-cry or 
the rooster his crowing; and the reason wiy 
the larks never ceased singing last year was 
that occasions for defiance never ceased to 
occur. The dreary, wet summer had prolonged 
their nesting season, for one thing ; and then, 
Lefore they had time to send off their fledged 
children and settle down to quiet enjoyment 
of the wide acres left bare for them at harvest 
—which was late—early cold winds were 
bringing over the hosts of foreign skylarks. 
In such a year there could be no peace, and 


therefore no silence, for the larks. 


MIGRATION OF THE YOUNGSTERS, 

This year, however, good weather enabled 
them to get over their nursery work in good 
time. The harvest was early, and, with the 
winds blowing by the week together from the 
south and west, there has been no inrush ot 
premature foreigners. Consequently, as one 
has wandered over the clover stubbles from the 
middle of August onwards, the silence of the 
skylarks has been complete. (Incidentally, 
this contrast would seem to contradict the 
supposition often put forward, that moulting is 
the cause of the silence of the skylarks: because 
the birds certainly get over their moult better 
in fine weather than when it is cold and wet, 
and should therefore have recommenced to sing 
earlier this year than last, instead of remaining 
Copyright silent.) One has had leisure, too, to observe 
how universal the migration of our own 
young skylarks of the year must be, for the larks which remained in the 
fields near the coast were too few to include any but the old breeding 
pars. Like so many other Lirds, when the breeding season is over 
skylarks appear to be seized with a violent antipathy to their children, and 
mercilessly drive them away. At first sight this seems to be a very unnatural 
proceeding, but it would not have that appearance if we did not cultivate 
the habit of measuring Nature by a human foot-rule. Instead of being 
“unratural,” the forcible expulsion of their young by birds which will have 
to depend upon a limited feeding-ground in wiater is so°‘‘ natural” that, 
unless such birds practised it, they would soon cease to have any place in 
Nature at all. Skylarks which permitted their young to remain at home 
would soon be hopelessly overcrowded in their breeding-places by theig 
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descendants ; and in a bad winter, with hundreds trying to find food where 
there was scarcely enough for a single pair, disaster would ensue. 
A UseEFUL Hasir. 

Of course, even under the present system, young foreign larks from 
further North and East come crowding into our fields for the winter; but the 
general tendency of the autumnal movement is to carry the young lark 
population from lands where living is hard in winter to places where it is 
easier; and thus larks in general enjoy the advantage of spending the first 
and most dangerous winter of their lives in a better climate than that of their 
native land, while their habit in later life of driving their own youngsters from 
their feeding grounds gives each mature lark a better chance at home. They 
pr:ctise, in fact, the simplest method of securing the best chance for their 
species in the strugg’e for existence ; and to regard such a proceeding as 
“unnatural ” is a human absurdity. 

(QUESTIONS OF DETAIL. 

Meanwhile, it would be interesting to know how far the area of silence 
and scarcity of skylarks (for mcre than a month from the middle of August) 
has extended. On Salisbury Plain, for instance, skylarks were abun ant 
throughout August, the old birds keeping on the Down, and the young ones 
being driven to congregate on the stubbles. If, too, they have been numerous 
during the whole interval on the South Coast, it would show that the young 
birds which left this part of the country (North Norfolk) with the north 
wind that blew early in August, stayed on this side of the Channel. _ If, again, 
there has been no period of scarcity of skylarks in any iniand counties, it 
would show that the north-to-south migraticn of the young birds of the year 
has proceeded by such easy stages over the land that there is no place where 
they have not halted to disturb the resident old birds, and that it is only 
where the sea has offered a barrier to migration that there has been a vacuum. 
It is worth while to go into little details of this kind, because we are only 
now beginning to understand how simple a thing the migration of birds really is; 
and it only needs collation of the notes of sufficient observers in different places 
for us to understand why, when, and how far each individuai bird travels at atime. 

THE Eyesicur oF INsEcTs. 

Another problem worth studying, in spite of the apparent smallness of 
its details, is the question of the sight of insects. So many men of scientific 
note have committed themselves to the theory, suggested by Charles Darwin 
and enlarged by Professor Wallace and Lord Av ebury, that we owe the 
colours and markings of flowers to the colour sense of insects, that it is worth 
while for any of us who wish to know the truth to use our own eyes and see 
to what extent insects can use theirs. A wasp certainly uses its eyes in 
pursuit of prey, because it will dart upon a black spot on the ground, 
mistaking it for a fly; and you may sometimes see a common white butterfly 
flutter down toa piece of white paper on the path, evidently thinking that it 
is another white butterfly. I recollect, too, once seeing a bee hovering before 
the eyes in a peacock’s outspread tail, apparently under the impression that 
they were flowers. The day-flying humming-bird hawk-moths also dart from 
one bright cluster of scarlet geraniums to another in a way which convinces 
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you that they are guided by sight ; while convolvulus and privet hawk-moths, 
which fly at dusk, seem similarly to find their way from petunia to petunia, 
EXAMPLES WHICH PROVE LITTLE. 
3ut all of these are examples of poor sight. Only a half-blind person 
would mistake spots on the ground for flies, bits of paper for white butterflies, 
or the markings on a peacock’s tail for flowers. Nor would anyone with 
good sight waste time over scarlet geraniums when looking for honey-flowers 
in broad daylight. Tie moths hovering at dusk over petunias might scem a 
betier instance, but for the facts that the best way to attract moths at night 
is to spread a sugary mixture on a tree trunk, to which they are certainly not 
attracted by sight, and that the least conspicuous flowers often have the most 
visitors. Thus the sight of insects, upon which the whole orthodox theory 
of the colours and markings of flowers depends, appears to be a very 
doubtful quantity. 
THE DRAGON-FLY’s KEEN SIGHT. 
Now, of all insects, perhaps the dragon-flies possess the most remarkable 
marvellously beautiful transparent globes, with opalescent reflections, 
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which bulge out on each side of their heads, making these appear dispropo: 
tionately large. Dragon-flies, moreover, pursue and capture prey on th 
wing, and must therefore have quick, keen sight. So I have been watching 


> 


dragon-flies, and, as I expected, find that their sight is totally different 
ours, and that for all the purposes to which we appiy our eyes, dragon-fli 
must be classed as purbiind. When they swoop upon a passing insect, « 


chase each other with sharp turns and swerves a.most too quick for th 
human eye to follow, they are guidel by changes in the distribution of ligh; 
causol by a moving body passing before the thousand lenses of which th 
beautiful compound eyes are composzd. With the speed and precision of ; 
automaton the dragon-fly thus follows the shadow of a small moving obje 
and darts away before the swift shadow of a large one. 

Its LIMITATIONS. 

But when it needs to use its eyes to discover the nature of a stationa 
object from its appearance, the dragon-fly is very badly off. Yesterday 
followed one, yard by yard, down a long field path, when it alighted befor 
me many score of times and rose again as my shadow approached. Eac 
time it alighted with deiiberation and circumspection, hovering for an instar 
within an inch of its intended perch, and even then making mistakes som 
times. A3a rule its perches were dead stalks of grass, but once it tried 
alight on a white dandelion fluff, which came away in its clutch; and once 
was frightened from a smooth stone by its own shadow, Twice, moreov 
in our slow progress down the path we came to a partridge’s feather, and o 
each occasion the dragon-fly selected it for a perch, tilting up the secor 
feather in such a way that it darted off again in alarm. Several times, whe 
it had alighted, I quietly advanced my walking-stick towards it until the poi: 
actually touched its large eyes; but the insect seemed quite unaware of th» 
stick’s approach. The general conclusion was irresistible, that, in spite of i 
marvellous sight in pursuit of a quickly-moving object, a dragon-fly gaii 
little information from its eyes as to things which are stationary or move vei 
slowly, and can only see them as they affect the distribution of light, 
could see the light shining upon dandelion fluff and partridge feather, bi 
could not detect the nature of these things, nor could it see the point of 
stick which, in its advance, made no perceptible change in the distribution < { 
light. Conspicuous flowers would, of course, be visible to such an insect ; 
but to say that all the delicate and beautiful colours, shapes, and markings 
flowers have been acquired to attract creatures with eyesight of this descriptic 
seems a large assumption, especially when other reasons for those colour 
shapes, and markings are not far to seek. E. K. R. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


SHEEP-FARMING. 

LOCK-MASTERS continue to receive more encourage- 
ment than any other members of the farming profession. 
At the ram sales, which are still going on in the North, 

excellent prices are being obtained, and we 

hear of very keen competition. The average 
price obtained for Leicester rams ranges from 
£4 to £10; for Leicester ram lambs, £2 to 
£4; for Black-faced rams, £4 to £10; and 
for Black-faced ram lambs about £3. Ewes 
and lambs are in equally good demand; and no 
wonder, since the price cf mutton keeps up so 
ie well, the Board of Agriculture’s Return of Market 

Prices showing that the markets remain very 

firm, and the supply of good quality mevtton is 

not sufficient for the demand. On the othe: 
hand, the wool market continues to be as good 
as ever. It was thought that the Report oi 
the Colonial Wool Sales might bring down the 
price a little; but this has not proved to be 
the case, and the demand for wool is as keen 
as ever. Considering that the wet weather ha: 
very much improved the pastures, it seems there 
fore good business for farmers to go in as much: 
as possible for sheep, and we expect they will 
show a considerable increase in the agricultural 
returns for next year. 

A Proviric Cow. 

It is not often that a cow is so kind as to 
bestow triplets upon her owner, but this week 
we are able to show a photograph of one that 
has performed this remarkable feat. She is th 
property of Mr. Osborne King of Wolvercote, 
Oxford. Thecalves were born on September 7th 
and, as will be sufficiently apparent from the picture, they wer« 
alive and doing well up to the time of writing. Of course, the 
occurrence is by no means unprecedented, or even very rare, but 
it is sufficiently remarkable to be recorded. 

Tue Royat AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Martin J. Sutton, in a letter to The Times, suggests tha 
the reform of this society should consist of abolishing the larg: 
show held every year and take a surveillance of the various show: 
held throughout the country; that it should drop the experiment: 
at Woburn, and also the publication of its Journal, since the firs 
of these is superseded by the establishment of many experimenta 
farms throughout the country, and the work of the latter is vers 
thoroughly done by the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. He 
thinks it should centre its energy on education work and curtai 
its expenses in every other direction. The proposal is one that a 
the very least deserves wide and careful consideration. 
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HEN the Seagrove herd was 

started by its present owner, 

Mr. William Antony Glynn, 

J.P., nearly forty years ago, 

his objects were, in the 

first place, to have shapely and beauti- 
ful cows in his fields and sheds, and 
in the second—this being by no means 
the less important—to produce the 
greatest possible quantity of the finest 
milk and butter; and the remarkable 
records of the Seagrove herd, in both 
show-ring and dairy, prove how entirely 
he has succeeded. Five gallons of milk 
per day is frequently vielded by many 
of the cows, the whole herd has for 
many years averaged 650 gallons per 
annum, and the milk is so rich that seven 
quarts will regularly produce 1lb. of butter. 
At the same time, in spite of the immense 
disadvantage of living on an island, which 
greatly increases the dangers and difficulties 
of showing, the cattle have always been in 
the very front rank at all the principal 
shows since 1882. Over 1,200 prizes, 
mostly firsts, seconds, and specials, have 
been won; indeed, one may safely say 
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that no other Guernsey herd has been so uniformly successful, 
or can be exactly compared with that of Seagrove, because, in 


other cases, many 
of the principal 
winners have been 
imported, while it 
is Mr. Glynn’s 
especial pride that 
he rarely, if ever, 
exhibits any 
animal which he 
has not bred him- 
self. The results 
are seen in the 
successes achieved 
at shows in 
wodieh: prizes 
have been offered 
for family groups. 

In one way, 
Mr. Glynn’s 
methods resemble 
those of Dr. 
Watney, of 
Jersey fame, 
for he always 
breeds his own 
bulls. He pays 
frequent visits to 
Guernsey, and is 
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intimately acquainted with all the island herds; and when 
he considers that fresh blood is desirable at Seagrove, he knows 
just where to go to find a cow suitable for his purpose. 
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Only the very best are good enough, and one of the recent 
importations, Polly of the Isies, was universuly acknowledged 
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to be absolutely 
the finest cow in 
Guernsey. These 
imported animals 
for some time 
require rather dif- 
ferent treatment 
from the rest of the 
herd; for it is 
quite two years 
before they be- 
come thoroughly 
acclimatised and 
can lead the same 
Spartan life as the 
home -bred_ kine. 
Mr. Glynn is a 
great believer in 
fresh air, and those 
who only know 
his cattle at the 
summer shows 
would be asto- 
nished to see them 
in winter - time. 
While almost all 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” the ordinary 

farmers’ cattle in 


the neighbourhood are housed at night from October to May, 


these show Guernseys, 


of all ages, usually run out till 


Christn-as-time; and, when they do come in, it is quite as 
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much to prevent injury to the pas- 
tures as to themselves, for the land 
is heavy, and apt to get badly cut 
up in a rainy season. If the soil 
were lighter, possibly they might stay 
out all the winter, as the yearlings and 
two year olds actually do; for the com- 
bination of sea and grove, from which 
the estate takes its name, producing an 
equable temperature and shelter from 
the bitter winds which sweep over ‘‘ the 
back of the island,” creates an ideal 
home for a dairy herd. When the 
cattle are housed, sea and grove again 
contribute jointly to their comfort; for 
the whole of the farm is under grass, 
and, instead of straw, a mixture of dead 
leaves and sea-sand is used for bedding. 
Though picturesque, this does not look 
quite so smart as straw; but it makes 
an excellent substitute from some 
points of view, the manure produced 
being acapital dressing for strong land. 

An equable climate is just as con- 
genial to many human beings as it is to 
cattle, and latterly Mr. Glynn’s various 
interests, as landowner and cattle- 
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breeder, have become rather conflicting. 
For the watering - place of Seaview, 
which is principally built on his property, 
has become so very popular that more 
and more land has been sacrificed for 
building purposes. 

With all that remairs of the farm 
under grass, and very heavily stocked, 
the bills for bought food are naturally 
very large, but never extravagantly so, 
as all the cattle are moderately fed. 
Cows in full milk only get 23lb. ot 
decorticated cotton-seed meal per day, 
and the calves and yearlings are fed 
very sparingly indeed. Mr. Glynn 
believes, in common with many other 
successful breeders of Channel Island 
cattle, that the milk is far too rich for 
the calves to digest, except when they 
are being suckled by the cow. Conse- 
quently those at Seagrove are only 
allowed new milk for the first ten days 
or so while actually with their dams; 
afterwards they are given skim milk, or 
even skim milk and water, mixed witha 
little cod-liver oil. In the autumn four 
of the most promising of each sex are 
picked out and given alittle extra atten- 
tion and food; but this is principally to 
get their coats in order for the coming 
show season, as they are never allowed 
to become fat. 

Ever since Mr. Glynn took the 
lead in founding the [english Guernsey 
Cattle Society, of which he was 
elected first president twenty years 
ago, he has done all he could 
to keep the breed well in evidence 
at the leading agricultural societies’ 
shows; but, at the same time, he has 
steadily set his face against what is 
commonly called ‘show condition,” 
which he considers absolutely wrong 
and out of place in a dairy breed. This 
opinion has recently been strikingly con- 
firmed by the observations of Mr. Ernest 
Mathews, the well-known butter-test 
judge. It has long been known that 
when a dairy cow is gaining much in 
weight her milk yield invariably de- 
creases; but in his’ recent book, 
‘* Economies of Dairy Farming,” Mr. 
Mathews showed that in such a case 
the quality of the milk is very seriously 
affected before any diminution of the 
amount is noticed. There is a wide- 
spread idea that unless a well-fed animal 
is fat it must necessarily be lacking in 
constitution; but this cannot possibly 
be true in the case of a dairy cow, if 
productiveness is any test of stamina. 
A really good butter cow, in full 
milk, is manufacturing between lb. 
and 3lb. of fat per day, to say nothing 
of other solids, altogether far more 
in proportion to its live weight 
than a feeding bullock gains. More- 
over, she keeps at her work three 
or four times as long, and surely the 
ability to do this is proof of a goed con- 
stitution. A large barrel, with deep, 
weil-sprung ribs, such as all the Sea- 
grove cattle show, is a truer sign of 
vigour than mere external fat, which in 
too many show animals only serves to 
hide weak points. On the other hand, 
if a beast can win in ‘store ” condition, 
it has obviously few weak points to 
conceal, and natural working condition 
is what Mr. Glynn aims at in the show- 
ring as elsewhere. 

The good result of never being 
pampered or forced is shown in the age 
to which many of the Seagrove Guern- 
seys remain in full health and usefulness. 
Numbers of favourite cows, which the 
owner has refused to sell, have lived to be 
sixteen or eighteen yearsold; andthe best 
bulls are retained in the herd six years, 
and are only disposed of to prevent too 
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close inbreeding. In the hall at Seagrove there 
hangs an excellent portrait of Hopeful 1., 
who flourished nearly twenty years ago. He 
remained the usual six years, and after a 
most successful show-yard career, was sold to 
another herd, where he remained till thirteen 
years of age, and was then only killed because 
a fresh cross was required, and the contract 
under which he was purchased precluded resale, 
except for slaughter. 

Mr. Glynn has hitherto made it a rule 
never to sell his proved champions for further 
exhibition in England. He has sold the 
young and more or less untried stock, and 
not only sold, but given away, numbers of 
very valuable young bulls to improve the 
herds of his poorer neighbours; but when he 
can be tempted to part with his big winners 
they usually go to America. Un'ik: Jersey 
bulls, which, unfortunately, do not gain in 
amiability with advancing years, Mr. Glynn 
considers that Guernseys actually become 
quieter as they get older, the young ones being 
playful and consequently somewhat rough. 
When they do misbehave themselves the 
herdsmen are on no account allowed to punish 
them, as it is considered that this might lead to 
temper on both sides, with dangerous conse- 
quences later on. Like naughty boys at school, 
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they are reported to their head-master, who thereupon comes 
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and solemnly administers the necessary chastisement himself. 


In the case of Roland II., however, this can hardly ever have 
1appened, as he is remarkably gentle and quiet; even a stranger 
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may approach and handle him in his stall without in the least 


disturbing the mild dignity of demeanour which is so apparent 
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in his portrait. 
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There are several of his sons in the herd, and 


one of the youngest of these, Roland X., is considered the 
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best of his age ever bred at Seaview. 
In many ways he is very like his sire, 
wonderfully long and level, and with 
the same beautiful head, and neck full 
of masculine character, yet without 
the least trace of coarseness. Another, 
Roland IV., is a winning two 
year old, which is almost whole 
coloured like his dam, the afore-men- 
tioned Polly of the Isles, one of the 
few in the herd which are not home- 
bred. Possibly some Guernsey breeders 
would prefer a little more variety of 
colouring, but that is about the only 
fault (if fault it is) that could be found 
with her. Except in the matter of 
colour, she is typical of the majority of 
the herd, and many of these, as the 
groups show, are so much alike that 
but for small differences in marking 
it would be difficult to tell them apart. 
Large framed and roomy, but full of 
quality, and unusually level for Guern- 
seys, with great digestive capacity, large, 
flexible, silky udders, and wonderful milk 
veins, they look exactly what they are— 
ideal dairy cattle. © Epirn Cornisu, 
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OR examples of highly pic- 
turesque, but extremely 
uncomfortable, cottages it 
is usual to go to Ireland; 
but the pictures we give 

show that in these two respects a high 
pitch of perfection can be reached in 
Scotland. They were taken in a 
very wild part of the country, namely, 
the moorland adjoining Ballachulish, 
which is familiar to the majority of 
Scottish tourists as being so near the 
famous pass of Glencoe. Similar 
dwellings are to be found in every 
part of the moorland by anyone who 
takes the trouble to leave the beaten 
track of the tourist—even on such a 
very frequented road as that which 
goes past the side of Loch Ard to 
Stronachlachar, or that which passes 
through Callender up the pass of Ben 
Ledi, and so through the Trossachs 
to Loch Katrine. The cottages are 
for the most part inhabited by 
very poor people, shepherds’ or 
labourers, and it is very amusing 
to zo inside, as one is often glad to do 
when out on a long tramp, because in 
these sparsely - populated districts 
there are no houses for refreshment, 
and the weary pedestrian is obliged to 
fali back on the hospitality of the MW. 4. J. Hensler, 

native. To his credit be it said that 

it seldom, if ever, fails. The furniture is scant and simple, 
consisting only, as it does, of a table, a chair or two, a tea-kettle, 
and a few pots of varying sizes. However, if you have walked 
for a score of miles or so across the Highland hills, you are not 
critical, and are glad of the rest, and to partake of the oatcake and 
home-made butter, which, with milk, form the only repast you 
are likely to obtain. The oatcakes are wholesome, if not exactly 
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COTTAGES: 


A CROFTER’S HOME. Copyright 


delicious. ‘They have none of that sweetening which spoils the 
oatcake of the shops, and in some places it is still possible to get 
the old-fashioned sort, as thin as a wafer and extremely crisp. This, 
with some home-made goudie cheese, an approximation to Dutch 
cheese, is their principal meal. It is very simple fare, and yet 
on it many a hard day’s work has been done, because it was the 
Scotsmen who were brought up to hard work and hard living 
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that made the country what it was. Now the population 
is rushing to the towns faster even than in England, and 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, are all mere 
copies of the English provincial town, containing the same 
large proportion of young men and women who have learnt 
to dislike the food and manners of their forefathers, and to 
live as the clerk and shopman have lived for generations. It is 
a pity, because from them it would be absurd to expect such a 
race as that from which they sprung. But to return to our 
cottages. While having tea in them the most amusing occurrence 
arises out of the impudence of the dumb creatures. There are 
the dogs sitting before the fire, and the chickens that come in 
acing for crumbs, and even the sheep and lambs make their 
w y inside and put their noses into one’s hand for bits of 
bread. The woman of the house goes on preparing the food, 
bit grumbling at them all the time, and o!ten giving thema 
clout with anything that she happens to have in her hand. 
Tey seem to know, however, that it has no wicked intention, 
aid means nothing more than the friendly dig in the ribs which 
o. e sheep will sometimes give another while they are grazing, so 
ti -y merely shift their attention from one visitor to another. 
J xe serious reflection that arises is how these people manage to 
¢ i through the winter in such ramshackle buildings. The roof 
k eps out neither the light nor the rain, and the walls have 
a. been patched and mended till one wonders how they remain 
si.nding at all. In England old cottages owe their pic- 
turesqueness in large measure to what Nature has done in the 
w y of causing creepers and other plants to grow; but here you 
h: ve the bare, cold walls, and the prospect one of wild and desclate 
hil-country. In our examples there are chimneys, but there are 
st] to be found some cottages into which this luxury has not 
been introduced, where the fire burns in the centre of the room 
ard the smoke escapes through a hole in the roof. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WOAD PLANT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Counrry LIFE.” ] 

Sik,—Your correspondert, Mr. A. Trower, asks for information about the 
woad plant (Isatis tinctoria). According to Sir J. D. Hooker, the woad 
grows wild by the side of the Severn near Tewkesbury, and is naturalised near 
Guildford ; elsewhere it is sporadic. Ina wild state it attains a height of 
from 13ft. to 3ft. Its lower leaves are oblong in shape, while those borne 
by the branches are lanceolate and have prominent auricles. The flowers are 
small, yellow, and numerous. Your correspondent would probably have 
little difficulty in growing it in a garden, and could easily obtain some seed by 
applying to the manager of the old woad mill at Parson Drove, near 
Wisbech, in Cambridgeshire, where woad is cultivated in fields close by the 
mill, The seed is best sown in light soil late in April or early in May, and 
the young plants should be pricked out to gin. or Ift. apart. They will 
flower in July and August. Of course, we are all familiar with the state- 
ments of Cvesar and Pompeonius Mela in regard to the purpose for which 
woad was used by the ‘‘ancicnt Britons”; but not everyone is aware, 
perhaps, that no one seems to be quite sure how the early inhabitants of this 
country managed to dye their bodies blue with woad — Dr. C. B. Plowright, 
who has made experiments with the woad, states that it ‘* contains no 
indigo ready formed ; not the slightest trace of any blue being detected in 
it. With water it forms a dark brown mixtute which colours woollen 
fabrics olive green. In order to dye with woad, all that is necessary is 
to pour boiling water on the woad, and keep it in a well-covered vessel 
for filteen to twenty hours at a temperaiure of about 1roley. to 
140deg. Fahr., not going above I50deg. or letting it fall below loodeg, 
In about thirtecn or fourteen hours bublles of gas begin to rise ; a very smail 
quantity of slaked lime should now be added, and in. a few hours woollen 
erticles allowed to remain in it for an hour or two change from yellow to blue 
as they are taken out and exposed to the air.” When a vat is in full working 
order the liquid is olive brown in colour, but a froth gathers on its surface 
which is blue {rom the indigo precipitated by contact with the atmosphere. 
This blue froth, or scum, Dr. Plowright suggests, was the source of the 
‘ancient Britons’ pigment, for ‘* it is difficult to understand how they could 
dye their skin blue, but it is easy to see how they could have smeared them- 
selves with woad blue mixed with oi! or grease.” He believes, however, 
that the Britons simply used the woad for tattooing, just as indigo is still used 
by soldiers and sailors. Herodian says of the Britons that ** they mark their 
bodies with various figures of all kinds of anima!s, which is the reason they 
wear no clothes, for fear of hiding these figures,” Anyone interested in this 
subject will find it fully gone into by Dr. Plowright in the Transactions of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society (Vol. VII., Part 2). Your 
correspondent thinks that woad-milling or dyeing with woad must be the 
oldest English industry in existence. There is, I believe, an older one— 
namely, flint-knapping. At Brandon, in Suffolk, a few men still gain a 
livelihood by knapping flints into gun-flints. Their medizeval ancestors were 
probably responsible for much of the fine flint-paneiling for which some of 
the Norfolk and Suffolk churches are remarkable. From time immemorial 
the Brandon knappers have been makers of flint strike-a-lights. The 
neighbourhood in which they live has been noted for its excellent flint ever 
since Neolithic times, for Neolithic quarries are still to be seen within a mile 
cr two of Brandon. Is it not possible, as Mr. Skertchley of the Geological 
Survey has suggested, that flint-knapping is an industrry which has been 
carried on uninterruptedly at Brandon or in its neightourhood since the age 
of Neolithic man ?—-WILLIAM A. Dutt, 
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HEATING A HOUSE 
[To THE Epbiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—Last week’s issue of Country LiFe, with your editorial on old age, 
and the ietter by ‘‘ Interested ” on the subject of heating a house, is to me 
peculiarly interesting. Having been blessed with good health for over half 
a century I am approaching that ‘‘sere and yellow” time when, according to 

Professor Metchnikoff, as enunciated in your most interesting article, the 
action of the ‘‘ phagocytes and microphages” in my system will be shortly 
becoming retrograde, and the ‘‘chromophages” will ere long be at work 
whitening my hair and making my bones porous. I am so nimble and 
active so far, however, that the ‘‘ conjunctive tissue which slowly blucks up 
the system and kills” cannot have as yet accumulated to any very considerable 

extent. Of one thing, however, I am quite certain, and that is, that let the 

‘** phagocytes and microphages ” battle never so fiercely, and the ‘* chromo- 

phages ” produce as much ‘‘ conjunctive tissue ” in cne’s system as they can, 

one of the first essentials of good health in old ag2, as well as any other age, 

is that one should be warm and comfortable in one’s home during cold 
‘veather, and be protected against chills and damp whilst being provided 
night and day alike with an abundant supply of fresh air without being 
exposed to cold draughts ; and that is why I have taken upon myself the 
task of replying to ‘‘ Interested’s” query, because some four years ago I 
installed a system of heating in my house which admirably secured to me all 
the above advantages, and I have no doubt has largely assisted in protecting 
my body from the ravages of the ‘‘ phagocytes and microphages ” and hair- 
whitening and porous bone-making effects of the ‘*chromophages.” Your 
correspondent, ‘‘ Interested,” is quite right in thinking that radiators and 
pipes are not healthy, and that a dry, arid atmosphere such as most hot-air 
installations produce is even more objectionable. Fresh air cannot be 
obtained without fans, or air propellers, where heating pipes are used, and 
hence the old-fashioned roasting fires are infinitely to be preferred, Goo | 
fires, however, are almost always, and, indeed, necessarily, accompanied by 
cold draughts, so that what is required seems to be a continuous supply of 
fresh air, not too dry, and warmed and introduced in such a way that no cold- 
air currents or draughts shall be experienced in any part of the house. All 
these conditions, I am happy to say, have been amply secured in the heating 
apparatus which I hav2 adopted. Briefly, this consists of a wrought-iron box, 
square or rectangular, like a tea-chest, in which are fitted a number of 
vertical tubes connected by ample air-lucts to the outside air. The 
fresh air enters the chamber under the stove in the basement 
of the house, and is heated in passing through the tubes above 
referred to, and at the same time moistened. This is the special feature of 
the apparatus. Dry, hot air is objectionable and unhealthy, as ‘‘ Interested ” 
correctly supposes, because, when air is heated without increasing its humidity 
its capacity for absorbing moisture is, I think, about doubled for every 
increase of 23deg. Fahr. The air, after being heated and moistened in the 
apparatus above referred to, is introduced by gratings into the lower parts of 
each room, It then rises to the ceiling, descending avain into the room, and 
finally escaping by the ordinary chimney-flue. By this means a constant 
current of warm, moist air is secured, the vitiated air being as regularly dis- 
placed by the incoming fresh air, and, as one eminent architect remarked in 
describing this arrangement in the Studio of February 5th, goo, in an 
article on ‘‘A Country House,” ‘‘in this way the problems of heating and 
ventilating are both solved.” The system is not an expensive one. I have 
an air grid in the back garden bringing in the supply of fresh air, and one 
grid each in the hall, dining-room, and drawing-room respectively. There 
are no pipes or radiator joints to give trouble by leakage, and the attention 
required is very small. The cost of the installat:on in my house (which is not 
a large one) was £35, and in the coldest weather about 35cwt. of coke only 
are required per week, which I can obtain from a local gas-works at from 5d. 
to 7d. per cwt. I have a tracing plan showing the arrangement of the stove, 
the air gratings, and the two ducts, wnaich I shall be pleased to lend 
“Interested ” or any other of your readers, anxious to prevent the ravages of 
the chromophages and to enjoy a comfortable old age, who will write for it or 
for any further information, enclosing stamp or addressed envelope for reply. 
—C. E. 

P.S.—The makers of the apparatus now make a gas stove on the same 
principle, that is, introducing fresh air which is heated and moistened and is 
continually displacing the vitiated air. These stoves remove the objection to 
gas heating, which uses up the atmosphere and makes the air too dry for health. 
I have one of these fitted in each bedroom for use during such times as when 
the larger stove is not in use, as in the early autumn and late spring. 

[To THE Epi10r oF ‘** Country LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—I hope ‘‘ Interested ” will be persuaded to abindon the idea of heating 
his house with warm air. The late Sir Andrew Clark, M.D., once told me 


‘he attributed a good deal of consumption to this cause, the air being made 


artificially dry, and I am satisfied it is unhealthy. A high-pressure hot-water 
system is the easiest and best.—Rover. 
BACK TO THE LAND. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—In Country LIFE of July 23rd a correspondent asks for suggestions as 
to living and obtaining a living in the country. The high value of land in 
England, and the capital require] to enter into and make a success of any 
enterprise in the country, doubtless make it impossible for many with 
moderate means to reach their ideal of a country life. I would, therefore, 
suggest to your correspondent, and others similarly situated, if they find it 
difficult to acquire what they desire in Old England, to try New England, 
U.S.A. Here is a delightful, healthful country to live in, where, amid the 
most magnificent and charming scenery of lake, mountain, and woodland, 
may be purchased, at v-ry moderate prices, nice homes on which to spend an 
ideal country life. There are good prospects for making a comfortable 
living in the various branches of agriculture, horticulture, in poultry farming, 
or in all combined. Anyone with a capital of a few hundred pounds, or less, 
can acquire a comfortable home and make a good living. There is good 
fishing, shooting, and boating, as well as other opportunities of recreation 





which make country life so desirab!e. Shall be glad to give further informa- 
tion to anyone writing me. 1 may also mention we have good markets 
paying high prices for country produce.—A. WILLIAMS, Maplehurst, South 
Newbury, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


FILTERING RAIN-WATER. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”’} 

Six,—I have a large underground tank for soft water caught by pipes from 
the house, and which is used for the laundry, but the water is so dark and 
discoloured from soot, etc., as to be almost useless. The house has only 
been built four years, and the tank is equally new. The pipes run down the 
house and empty themselves through gratings into 
the underground pipes, and there is a space of Ift. 
between the pipes and gratings. Would it be 
possible to put charcoal or anything on the gratings 
which would cleanse the water before entering the 
underground pipes, and which could be easily 
cleaned ? I want something above ground, so as 
not to choke the pipes with leaves, etc. I should 
be grateful for suggestions.—IF’. G. St. G. P. 

[In our opinion the plan that combines the 
greatest efficiency and simplicity for filtering rain- 
water is that of having a filtering tank, with gravel, 
to receive the water before it runs into the big tank. 
The principle of the filter tank is that it is divided 
into two parts by a wall of stone that does not run 
quite to the bottom of the tank. The water is led 
by a main pipe, into which all the pipes round the 
house conduct, into the first division of this filter tank, 
the pipe entering near the top. Both divisions of 
the filter tank are about half filled with the gravel that 
does the filtering. The outlet pipe into the large 
tank is near the top of the second division of the 
filter tank. The effect is that the water, as it enters, goes Gown through the 
gravel in the first division of the filter tank and up through the gravel in the 
second division, running out when it reaches the height of the outlet pipe. 
Of course, this gravel can be taken out when wished—perhaps once a year 
and washed clean of impurities. Any competent builder ought to be able to 
put in such a filter tank. Some people have more than one tank with gravel 
of various degrees of fineness to filter the rain-water, and there is an 
ingenious device by which the gutter pipe does not begin to discharge into 
the vertical pipe until a certain amount of rain has fallen, thus securing a 
certain wash-out of the gutter before the water is let into the tank ; but for 
practical uses we have found the one-filter tank described quite adequate. 
We are presuming the house to be in the country, and not in the ‘* Black 
Country,” or any peculiarly sooty surroundings.—Ep. } 


A DECIMAL COINAGE, 
{To THE Epriok oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—-I presume it is certain that within the next few years we shall make an 
effort to establish some system of decimal coinage. May I ask, as a reader 
of Country Lire, whether the proprietors of the paper would be in pocket 
or out of pocket under 
the following circum- 
stances: Twenty 
shillings, of course, go 
to the sovereign. Now, 
if we made ten pennies 
go to the shilling, we 
should immediately get 
to a decimal ; but 
would the proprietors 
of CounTrry LIFE and 
other sixpenny publica- 
tions be in as good a 
position if they sold the 
paper for half a shilling, 
though that would only 
mean 5d., as they are 
now in selling the paper 
at half a shilling, which 
means 6d.? Of 
course, either coin is 
purely a token, and as 
scon as you _— had 
received the purchase- 
money for anything 
above two copies, you 
would be in as good a 
position as under the 
present system. Again, 
how would such a 
change affect the penny 
orhalfpenny Press ?—H. 

[Our opinion is that any dislocation would be purely temporary, as value 
is inherent not in the silver and copper tokens of money used in connection 
with the gold standard, but in the articles purchased. —Ep. ] 


CURING BACON. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*CountTry LIFE.) 





Str,—-In 1897, an old lady, who then had seen some 85 summers, but who 
now has gone to her rest, wrote me out her recipe for curing hams, and, as 
this will interest your correspondent ‘‘ W. T.,” and perhaps your other readers, 
I enclose you a copy: ‘* Pepper hams.—To each ham, 1lb. of bay salt, 31b. 


of common salt, 20z. of salipetre, 20z. of black pepper, oz. of juniper 
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berries. Let all these be beaten fine and mixed together, Let the ham | 

well rubbed with the above, and remain in it four days, turning it every day. 
Then pour upon it 13lb. of treacle, and let it remain four or five weeks, 
rubbing and turning it every day, Put it in water for twenty-four hours; d 
it, and hang it up for a fortnight in the smoke of wood ashes. Put your ham 
into a canvas bag, and hang it up or lay it upon the rack in your kitchen.” 
‘**To dress hams.—Simmer very slowly for six or eight hours in sweet-wort, or in 





water made rich with two tablespoonsful of treacle.and 3lb. of coarse brov 
sugar. Boar-hams are best, and curs are always cured by one of my me: 
The sides, etc.. are always smoked, for which we have a proper chimney,” 
The old lady says, ‘*‘We do not kill bacon-pigs till November and ty) 
following months”; and of the smoking add, 
**very often bacon-curers only rub the hams wity 
some smoke liquid, which is not at all the san 
thing.” She was particularly urgent upon mai, 
and only man, touching the hams whilst curin 
A gardener did the curing for her. There 
more than the Levitical lawin this, It is known 
many housekeepers that oftentimes hand-made butt 
will not keep, nor raw meat keep after being handle | 
by certain f2male hands. —J. LLoyp-RoBerts. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ACCIDENT. 
{To tHE Epiror oF ** CounrrY LIFE.” | 
Sik,—tThe following may be of interest to you 
readers. On August 22nd, at Badanloch, whi 
grouse-shooting, a hind, which was still warm, w: 
found lying dead. The stomach was examined, at 
proved to be quite empty; starvation was evident 
the cause of death. The point of interest, howeve 
lies in the cause of starvation. This, as tl 
enclosed photograph shows, was the firm adhesi: 
to her jaws and teeth of the skull of a dead relative, which she had be 
eating. As her tongue was loose, she was probably able to drink, b 

utterly unable to graze.—J. B, TAYLOR 

WHY NOT PRESERVE THE CORNISH SEALS ? 
[To rHe Epiror or ‘‘Country LIFE.” ] 

Sik,—The beautiful series of pictures in COUNTRY LIFE of September 171 
showing the tame, yet perfectly free, co’ony of sea-lions sensibly preserv: 
off the harbour of San Francisco, and one of the ‘‘ sights” of the city, makes 
me wonder why we should be so stupid as to encourage the destruction 
of the perfectly harmiess seals of Cornwall, where we might soon have 
colonies of tame seals, and which would be a great attraction to visitors 
to the coast of the duchy. Except for occasional notes of raids on the 
caves where the unhappy creatures still manage to find refuge, and to 


d 


take their young out of danger, we should never hear of these seals. The 
killing is utterly senseless, for the animals are worth nothing, and, as there 
are no salmon nets there, do no sort of harm. I believe those which breed 


on one of the outer rocks at the Farne Islands do take salmon in the stak: 
nets. But I also believe that if the Great Western Railway, which is 
** developing” Cornwall 
as a holiday _ resort, 
could get the county 
council to protect the 
seals, one or two 
colonies would be a 
great attraction, 
C. J. CornNisnH. 

AN ARAB STEED. 
[To THE Epiror. | 
S1rR,—In supplement to 
your account of the 
Cleveland bay horses 
at Cholderton I send 
you a photograph ot 
Ben Azrek, an Aral 
stallion that has bee 
kept for some time by 
Mr. H. C. Stephens. 
As you will see, he 
really a beautiful litt: 
horse, and the Ara 
blood, as one need m 
say at this time of day 
is, and can be, us 
with splendid effect « 
our-native stock. Aft 
all, it is to the Arabi: 
that the _ perfecti 
to which the Engli- 
thorough-bred has be: 
raised has been primarily due. I think you will agree with me that this 

an excellent specimen of the breed.—GoODOLPHIN. 


A WHITE SWALLOW. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—When staying near Shrewsbury, in the autumn of 1902, I was shown 
white swallow in a nest under the thatch of an arbour, Two nestlings < 
ordinary colouring flew away at once, but I handled the albino, which w 
perfectly white. He did not seem very lively, but flew away. During la 
winter we fed a cock robin daily in our garden in Hants. His head, throa 
and part of the breast were grey.—A. M. Eyton, 








